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"This,  then  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  man  of  wealth: 
To  set  an  example  of  modest,  unostentatious  living,  shunning 
display  or  extravagance;  to  provide  moderately  for  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  those  dependent  upon  him;  and,  after  doing  so, 
to  consider  all  surplus  revenues  which  come  to  him  simply  as 
trust  funds,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer,  and  strictly 
bound  as  a matter  of  duty  to  administer  in  the  manner  which, 
in  his  judgment,  is  best  calculated  to  provide  the  most  beneficial 
results  for  the  community.” 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GIFTS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  public  schools  have  from  time  to 
to  time  been  the  recipients  of  gifts  from  individuals  and  from  organiza- 
tions. The  extent  to  which  this  practice  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
United  States,  however,  has  never  been  exhaustively  investigated.  To 
determine  this  constituted  the  first  task  of  the  writer.  All  promising 
sources  of  material  were  carefully  investigated,  and  in  Appendix  A of  this 
study  there  is  presented  a compilation  of  the  donations  to  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  which  were  discovered. 

While  the  total  donations  listed  in  Appendix  A constitute  a rather  large 
total  sum,  this  sum  becomes  insignificant  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
amount  of  donations  which  are  made  annually  to  higher  education,  or 
even  to  private  secondary  schools.  For  example,  $351,000,000  was  do- 
nated to  American  colleges  and  universities  in  1929  alone,  and  $70,5  00,000 
was  given  to  private  secondary  schools  during  that  single  year  according 
to  the  John  Price  Jones  Corporation  report.1  Moreover,  if  the  relative 
enrollments  of  these  educational  groups  is  introduced  as  a factor  into  the 
situation,  the  donations  which  have  been  made  to  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  again  shrink  in  importance.  The  enrollment  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the 
school  year  1927-1928  was  in  excess  of  25,000,000  children,  whereas  the 
total  enrollment  in  all  public  and  private  universities,  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  United  States  was  only  8 6 8, 79 3. 2 Moreover,  the 
private  secondary  school  enrollment  in  1927-1928  was  only  3 80,5  06  as 

1 "America  Gives  Away  $2,219,700,000  in  a Year”,  The  John  Price  Jones  Corporation, 
ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  and  School  and  Society,  Vol.  29,  January  19,  1929, 
page  94. 

2 Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1926-28,  Office  of  Education.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1930,  page  424. 
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compared  with  an  enrollment  of  3,940,8  5 5 in  the  public  secondary  schools 
during  the  same  year.  These  facts  indicate  clearly  that  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  do  not  participate  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  the  benefits  which  come  from  the  large  annual  donations  for 
social  welfare  purposes. 

Education  as  a whole,  however,  has  been  increasingly  recognized 
as  a more  important  social  welfare  activity  by  those  who  donate  their 
money  for  these  purposes.  Contributions  to  education  increased  from 
$187,200,000  in  1927  to  $467,500,000  in  1929,  or  a total  increase  of 
15  0%.  Not  only  was  this  an  actual  increase  however,  but  it  represented 
a proportional  increase  as  well.  In  1927,  the  donations  for  educational 
purposes  constituted  8.4%  of  the  total  contributions  to  philanthropy  for 
the  year,  whereas  in  1929  the  proportion  of  the  total  donations  which 
were  for  educational  purposes  represented  slightly  more  than  19%. 3 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  participation  by  the  public  schools 
in  the  benefits  of  donations  is  that  many  colleges,  universities,  and  private 
secondary  schools  make  campaigns  in  order  to  secure  donations.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  public  school  officials  make  any  effort  at  all  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  fact,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  I,  many  superintendents  of 
schools  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of  accepting  donations  for  public 
school  support.  In  Chapter  II  it  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  comes 
most  frequently  from  those  superintendents  who  have  had  no  direct  ex- 
perience with  such  donations.  Superintendents  who  have  had  experience 
with  donations  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  practice. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  philanthropic  giving  will  in  the  future  play 
an  increasingly  large  part  in  the  social  world.  Shorter  working  days  and 
earlier  retirement  from  active  business  life  will  combine  with  other  factors 
to  permit  and  even  to  create  larger  outside  interests.  This  may  well  result 
in  more  interest  in  the  well-being  of  others.  What  is  still  more  important 
to  this  study,  however,  is  the  belief  on  the  part  of  some  individuals  that 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  could  secure  the  donation  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  if  an  effort  were  to  be  made  in  that  direc- 
tion.4 The  writer  believes  that  this  is  true.  In  his  opinion  also,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  return  on  an  investment,  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  offer  the  most  attractive  field  to  future  philan- 
thropists who  wish  to  contribute  to  education. 

3 "America  Gives  Away  $2,219,700,000  in  a Year.” 

4 This  is  well  expressed  in  a pamphlet  entitled  "The  Private  Endowment  of  Public  Edu- 
cation”, by  L.  H.  Hubbard,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  College  Bulletin,  Number  128, 
December  1,  1927,  Denton,  Texas,  pages  5,  6 and  7. 
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Purposes  of  this  Study 

This  study,  therefore,  was  addressed  to  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
this  potential  source  of  revenue  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  acceptable  for  increased  use  in  the  future. 

Relatively  few  legal  difficulties  will  be  encountered  if  the  revenue  from 
this  source  proves  to  be  acceptable.  In  all  except  three  of  the  forty-eight 
states,  school  laws  already  permit  donations  for  some  type  of  public  edu- 
cational activities.  Moreover,  even  in  those  three  states,  donations  for 
public  education  are  not  prohibited,  and  instances  of  gifts  to  public 
schools  within  each  of  them  were  discovered.  A brief  summary  of  the 
present  legal  status  of  donation-making  to  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  within  the  United  States  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Much  has  been  written  about  philanthropy  as  it  relates  to  one  social 
activity  or  another.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  none  of  the 
activities  so  considered  were  so  directly  dependent  upon  the  tax-support 
of  individual  local  communities  as  are  the  public  schools  at  the  present 
time.  Public  education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  in  all 
probability  should  and  must  continue  to  depend  for  support  chiefly  upon 
tax  revenue.  More  important  in  connection  with  public  education  than 
in  other  fields,  therefore,  is  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  donations  upon  the 
attitude  of  those  who  must  continue  to  bear  the  chief  burden  of  support- 
ing the  enterprise.  If  donations  result  in  the  long  run  in  a lessened  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  local  citizens,  then  the  donations  have  been  injurious 
even  though  they  resulted  in  a temporary  improvement  in  the  educational 
offering.  The  measuring  of  the  effect  of  donations  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  community  toward  school  support  constituted  the  chief  problem  of 
this  study. 

Several  items  became  immediately  apparent.  Many  donations  which 
are  made  are  of  such  a nature  as  certainly  to  have  little  significance  either 
upon  the  work  of  the  school  or  upon  the  community  sentiment  towards 
public  school  support.  Therefore,  the  study  had  to  be  directed  toward 
gifts  which  were  of  a substantial  nature,  and  which  were  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  a factor  in  the  financial  structure  of  the  public  school  system  over 
a period  of  years.  In  addition,  communities  chosen  for  intensive  study 
must  have  undergone  a maturation  period  of  several  years  since  the  dona- 
tion, so  that  the  real  effect  of  the  donation  would  have  set  in.  In  the 
third  place,  the  effect  of  the  donation  upon  the  community  could  not  be 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  opinion  alone,  if  a real  contribution  was 
to  be  made. 
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As  the  study  developed  it  seemed  advisable  to  include  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  legal  status  of  donations  to  the  schools  and  the  attitude 
of  school  administrators  toward  the  practice  of  making  donations  to  the 
public  schools.  These,  however,  remained  of  secondary  importance. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  sources  of  data  consisted  of  past  files  of  educational  periodicals, 
letters  received  from  state  departments  of  education  and  from  city  super- 
intendents of  schools,  material  secured  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  and  information  garnered  from  other  widely  scattered  sources. 
State  offices  of  public  instruction,  state  auditors  and  state  tax  bodies, 
county  clerks  and  city  clerks  all  furnished  considerable  factual  material 
that  was  of  value  to  the  study.  State  school  laws,  state  school  statistical 
reports.  United  States  Office  of  Education  bulletins,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  publication  "Financial  Statistics  of  Cities”  all  supplied  important 
data.  In  several  instances  business  men  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
donation  or  donor  in  some  capacity,  such  as  trustee  or  agent,  gave  freely 
of  their  time  in  supplying  information  which  was  not  anywhere  a matter 
of  record  and  which  could  therefore  not  have  been  otherwise  secured. 

Methods  Employed 

A combination  of  several  methods  was  used  in  this  study.  The  reading 
and  tracing  down  of  library  materials  played  a prominent  part.  The 
simple  statistical  procedures  of  means  and  percentiles  were  used  in  the  case 
studies.  Interviews  and  conferences  were  frequently  used.  A considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  the  attempt  to  secure  mate- 
rials, to  follow  up  the  leads  discovered,  and  to  secure  the  opinions  of 
school  administrators.  The  same  procedure  was  employed  in  securing  the 
yearbooks  of  various  organizations  whose  activities  were  being  investi- 
gated in  order  to  determine  possible  applications  to  this  study.  One 
important  portion  of  the  study  consisted  of  case  studies  of  thirteen  out- 
standing donations. 


CHAPTER  II 


ATTITUDE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  TOWARD 
DONATIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 

Purpose  of  this  Chapter 

It  was  thought  that  an  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  problem  of  school 
donations  could  be  secured  if  the  opinions  of  school  administrators  on  the 
question  were  discovered.  In  addition  these  opinions  would  furnish  a 
check  upon  the  findings  of  other  sections  of  the  study,  and  also  indicate 
important  questions  for  consideration. 

Attitude  of  City  School  Superintendents 

The  group  which  was  asked  to  express  an  opinion  was  composed  of 
superintendents  of  schools,  most  of  whom  were  in  cities  of  9,000  popu- 
lation or  more.1 

Of  the  265  superintendents  who  answered  the  question,  4.9%  were 
opposed  to  accepting  donations  for  the  public  schools,  20%  favored  ac- 
ceptance but  made  reservations  in  their  answers,  and  the  remaining  75.1% 
were  favorable  to  the  idea  without  stated  restrictions. 

Geographic  Location  and  Size  of  City  as  Factors  Influencing  Opinions 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  of  the  school  officials  was  made  and  is  pre- 
sented in  Tables  I and  II. 

Table  I shows  little  difference  due  to  their  geographic  location  between 
the  opinions  of  the  superintendents  when  their  answers  were  classified  on 
that  basis.  Likewise,  Table  II  shows  little  variation  in  the  opinions  of  the 
same  superintendents  on  the  same  matter  when  their  answers  were  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  community  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. 

1 This  question  was  included  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  asking  whether  or  not  dona- 
tions had  occurred.  The  communities  to  which  the  letters  went  are  given  in  detail  on 
page  84.  The  responses  to  the  letters  sent  out  are  available  in  the  files  of  the  Division 
of  Field  Studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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TABLE  I 


Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Answers  of  265  Superintendents  of 
Schools  to  the  Question  — "Do  You  Favor  Donations 
for  Public  School  Purposes?” 


Gift  Cities* 2 

Non-Gift  Cities3 

Total 

Cities 

Group  of  States 

< 3 

>» 

Yes,  with 

restrictions 

O 

£ 

s 

>* 

Yes,  with 

restrictions 

O 

£ 

t/> 

O 

in 

Yes,  with 

restrictions 

O 

£ 

New  England 

20 

5 

2 

8 

i 

2 

28 

6 

4 

Middle  Atlantic 

22 

4 

1 

15 

6 

3 

37 

10 

4 

South  Atlantic 

15 

3 

0 

17 

0 

1 

32 

3 

1 

East  No.  Central 

28 

5 

0 

17 

7 

2 

45 

12 

2 

East  So.  Central 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

West  No.  Central 

10 

5 

0 

9 

3 

0 

19 

8 

0 

West  So.  Central 

5 

1 

0 

6 

3 

0 

11 

4 

0 

Mountain 

4 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

3 

0 

Pacific 

6 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

6 

6 

2 

All  U.  S. 

118 

30 

4 

81 

23 

9 

199 

53 

13 

All  U.  S. 

(percentages) 

77.7 

19.7 

2.6 

71.7 

20.3 

8.0 

75.1  20.0 

4.9 

Experience  with  Donations  as  a Factor  Influencing  Opinions 

In  both  Table  I and  Table  II,  however,  a difference  appears  between 
the  opinions  of  superintendents  in  "gift-cities”4  and  those  in  "non-gift 
cities”  as  to  the  desirability  of  donations  to  the  public  schools.5  Superin- 
tendents in  cities  where  donations  have  not  been  made,  opposed  the  idea 
to  a slightly  greater  extent  than  did  superintendents  in  cities  where  dona- 
tions to  the  public  schools  had  been  made.  The  reason  for  this  might  be 
attributed  by  some  to  the  fact  that  quite  naturally  fewer  gifts  would  be 
made  where  the  superintendents  of  schools  were  opposed  to  the  idea. 

- Cities  in  which  the  superintendent  reported  that  gifts  to  the  public  schools  had  been 

made. 

3 Cities  in  which  the  superintendent  reported  that  gifts  to  the  public  schools  had  not 
been  made. 

4 See  footnote  on  Tables  I and  II. 

5 This  is  the  same  difference  and  not  two  distinct  ones,  since  the  data  in  Table  I were 
merely  rearranged  to  make  Table  II. 
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Probably,  however,  a fear  of  the  unknown  is  the  real  explanation  for  this 
difference.  At  any  rate  the  fact  remains  that  the  proportion  of  superin- 
tendents who  opposed  the  practice  in  cities  where  gifts  had  been  made 
was  so  small  as  to  indicate  that  donations  usually  worked  satisfactorily  in 
their  opinion. 


TABLE  II 

Size-of-City  Distribution  of  the  Answers  of  26  5 Superintendents  of 
Schools  to  the  Question  — "Do  You  Favor  Donations 
for  Public  School  Purposes?” 


Gift  Cities6 

Non-Gift  Cities7 

Total  Cities 

Size  of  City 

3 

>- 

Yes,  with 
restrictions 

o 

£ 

3 

>< 

Yes,  with 
restrictions 

o 

£ 

3 

>• 

Yes,  with 

restrictions 

Z 

Under  2,500 

8 

i 

2 

6 

0 

0 

14 

i 

2 

2,500  to  10,000 

20 

6 

0 

13 

7 

0 

33 

13 

0 

10,000  to  30,000 

51 

10 

1 

41 

13 

5 

92 

23 

6 

30,000  to  100,000 

27 

5 

0 

16 

3 

4 

43 

8 

4 

Over  100,000 

12 

8 

1 

5 

0 

0 

17 

8 

1 

Total  Cities 

118 

30 

4 

81 

23 

9 

199 

53 

13 

Total  Cities 

(percentages) 

77.7 

19.7 

2.6 

71.7 

20.3 

8.0 

75.1 

20.0 

4.9 

Summary 

As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the  opinions  of  school  administrators  were 
not  accepted  as  being  sole  proof  of  the  desirability  of  having  the  public 
schools  make  use  of  gifts.  Never-the-less,  the  very  high  proportion  of 
assent  is  significant. 

The  noteworthy  facts  concerning  the  opinions  of  school  administrators 
as  to  the  desirability  of  accepting  donations  for  the  public  schools  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Of  the  265  city  superintendents  of  schools  who  answered  only  4.9% 
were  opposed  to  the  practice. 

6 Cities  in  which  the  superintendent  reported  that  gifts  to  the  public  schools  had  been 
made. 

7 Cities  in  which  the  superintendent  reported  that  gifts  to  the  public  schools  had  not 
been  made. 
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2.  The  geographic  location  of  the  city  has  no  effect  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  Neither  does  the  size  of  the  city  have  an  effect  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

4.  Superintendents  in  "non-gift-cities”  opposed  the  idea  to  a slightly 
greater  extent  than  did  those  who  worked  where  gifts  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  schools. 


CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  DONATIONS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  MADE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Purpose  of  This  Chapter 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  facts  concerning  the  fre- 
quency with  which  gifts  of  various  types  have  been  given  to  public 
schools,  to  present  the  facts  concerning  the  value  of  these  donations,  an d 
to  classify  gifts  which  have  been  made  into  various  value  groups. 

Basis  of  Tabulation  for  Tables  111,  IV  and  V 

The  number  of  donations,  of  course,  could  be  tabulated  with  absolute 
accuracy.  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  III.  A glance  at  Appendix 
A,  however,  will  indicate  the  difficulty  encountered  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  a total  figure  expressing  their  value.  Of  the  gifts  listed,  the 
values  of  only  slightly  more  than  5 5 % are  known.  Included  in  these, 
however,  are  the  largest  ones.  Hence  the  figure  secured  for  donations  for 
which  the  values  are  known  cannot  be  used  pro-rata  to  estimate  the  value 
of  those  for  which  the  value  is  unknown.  In  some  instances  the  values  of 
several  gifts  had  been  given  as  a lump  sum.  In  other  cases,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  donations  had  been  made  was  not  reported  although  the 
sum  which  had  been  donated  was.  For  all  the  above  reasons,  certain 
arbitrary  standards  had  to  be  set  up  in  order  to  classify  and  tabulate  the 
donations.  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  "Sites,  additions  to  sites,  and  playgrounds”  included  all  gifts  of 
land  for  these  purposes,  whether  made  use  of  or  not. 

2.  "Buildings,  additions  to  buildings,  and  part  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ings” provided  little  difficulty.  However,  where  such  activities 
resulted  from  a popular  subscription  on  the  part  of  many  persons, 
only  one  gift  was  tallied. 

3.  "General  school  support”  was  defined  as  meaning  gifts  which  were 
unrestricted  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  or  the  income  from 
them  was  to  be  expended.  They  included  donations  of  that  class 
even  though  they  were  restricted  to  one  particular  school  or  dis- 
trict within  the  community. 
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4.  "Swimming  pools,  athletic  fields,  stadia  and  gymnasia”  provided  no 
particular  difficulty.  A playground  was  not  considered  an  "athletic 
field”  unless  so  stated. 

5.  "Prize  and  Scholarship  funds”  caused  some  difficulty.  The  number 
of  funds  rather  than  prizes  or  scholarships  awarded  constituted  the 
basis  for  tabulation.  Where  the  annual  benefit  rather  than  the 
principal  of  the  fund  was  given,  the  principal  was  estimated  by 
considering  the  income  as  being  6%  per  year.  This  provided  a 
conservative  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  the  principal  sum. 

6.  The  classification  "Equipment  and  supplies”  needs  no  explanation. 

7.  "Funds  for  the  benefit  of  needy  pupils,  lunch  funds,  etc.”  caused 
no  confusion. 

8.  "Maintenance  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds”  seemed  clear 
enough  throughout. 

9.  "Special  programs”  was  a classification  provided  to  include  all  re- 
stricted gifts  not  provided  for  in  other  categories.  Donations  for 
libraries,  special  studies,  music,  health  activities  and  the  like  made 
up  this  group. 

10.  "Teacherages,  teachers  and  employees  benefits”  offered  no  diffi- 
culty. 

11.  The  classification,  "Reduction  in  price  of  property  for  sale  to  the 
public  schools”  is  self-explanatory. 

12.  "Private  schools  discontinuance”  included  instances  where  private 
schools  upon  being  discontinued,  made  a donation  of  property  or 
funds  to  the  public  schools  in  the  community. 

13.  "Personal  services  donated”  caused  no  difficulty  in  classification, 
but  monetary  values  were  not  assigned  to  any  of  those  reported. 

14.  The  classification  "Buildings,  sites  and  equipment”  was  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  the  value  of  the  entire  donation 
was  known,  but  those  of  its  several  parts  were  unknown.  No  sat- 
isfactory basis  exists  for  allocating  the  value  to  the  various  parts. 

15.  The  classification  "Purpose  unknown”  is  self-explanatory. 

Tables  III,  IV  and  V present  the  outstanding  facts  concerning  the  types 
of  gifts  which  have  been  made  to  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Classification  of  the  states  into  geographic  groups 
was  used  as  the  basis  in  all  three  tables. 

Table  III  shows  the  total  number  of  gifts  of  each  type  which  have  been 
made.  In  Table  III  the  categories  used  were  arranged  in  a descending 
order  of  magnitude,  with  the  largest  at  the  top.  It  can  be  seen  that  for 
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1 1 

the  United  States  as  a whole,  more  donations  of  "sites,  additions  to  sites 
and  playgrounds”  were  made  than  of  any  other  type.  Also,  it  can  be 
seen  from  Table  III  that  most  of  the  gifts  have  gone  for  the  permanent 
or  long-time  benefit  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  type  of 
gifts  made  in  one  section  of  the  country  differ  in  nature  from  the  type 
made  in  another.  The  two  deviations  most  noticeable  are  in  the  case  of 
the  East  North  Central  group,  and  in  the  item  of  scholarships  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  group.  The  limited  examples  discovered  in  the  west 
materially  reduce  the  possibility  of  making  a detailed  analysis  in  this 
matter. 

Table  IV  presents  the  best  summarization  possible  of  the  value  of  the 
various  donations  which  have  been  made  to  the  public  schools.  A dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  involved  in  such  a compilation  has  already  been 
presented.  As  would  be  expected  from  Table  III,  the  gifts  in  the  form 
of  school  buildings  formed  the  largest  single  item  in  terms  of  dollars  for 
the  United  States  as  a whole.  Gifts  for  general  school  support  are  a good 
second.  The  infrequency  of  donations  in  the  west  is  again  very  notice- 
able. 

Table  V presents  an  attempt  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  donations 
for  the  schools  have  been  made  in  "perpetuity”.  Confusion  in  terminol- 
ogy makes  the  compilation  inaccurate,  but  it  is  presented  as  being  the 
most  conscientious  effort  possible  to  arrive  at  a figure  which  is  better  than 
a guess. 
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3 Only  funds  the  value  of  which  svere  known  were  included  in  this  Table.  There  is  no  accurate  way  by  which  to  estimate  how  large  a percent- 
age of  the  total  these  gifts  represent. 
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• Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Types  of  Donations  That  Have  Been  Made 
Classified  According  to  Their  Cost 

It  was  believed  that  a classification  of  donations  on  the  basis  of  the 
various  kinds  of  gifts  which  have  been  made  in  several  price  groups  would 
be  valuable  in  the  hands  of  prospective  donors.  For  example,  an  indi- 
vidual who  contemplated  making  a donation  of  $1,000  to  the  public 
schools  might  well  wonder  what  donations  have  already  been  made  that 
cost  that  amount  of  money.  The  following  material  was  arranged  in  an 
attempt  to  facilitate  the  answering  of  questions  of  that  nature.  The 
examples  which  appear  here  were  taken  from  Appendix  A of  this  study, 
where  all  the  donations  discovered  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  here  to  note  duplicate  donations  for  each  purpose  at  each 
price  level,  but  rather  to  include  one  example  of  each  type  of  donation 
which  has  occurred  in  each  category.  The  values  for  several  types  of 
gifts  were  not  known  to  the  writer,  so  one  section  of  the  presentation 
below  was  provided  to  include  those  donations. 


Gifts  Costing  $500  or  Less 


Site 

Part  of  cost  of  building 
Stadium,  100  citizens  each  donated 
$100 

Donation  for  elementary  school  build- 
ing by  Kiwanis  Club 
Books,  fund  to  buy 

Band  instructors  supplied  by  P.  T.  A. 

for  high  school 
Land  for  experimental  farm 
Flagpole 
Program  clock 

Pipe  Organ,  Rotary  Club  donation  for 

Gymnasium  equipment 

Stage  equipment 

Tennis  courts 

Band  uniforms 

Laboratory  equipment 

Science  equipment 

Free  milk,  Lions  Club  contributes  $2  5 
each  month  for  milk 
Prize  for  English 
Loan  fund 


Jefferson  County,  Miss. 

$150 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

150 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

100 

Berea,  Ky. 

425 

Southbridge,  Mass. 

200 

Westport,  Conn. 

400 

Marinette,  Wis. 

300 

East  Troy,  Wis. 

75 

Butternut,  Wis. 

120 

, Alabama 

300 

Kaukauna,  Wis. 

100 

Durand,  Wis. 

95 

Woodstock,  111. 

300 

Wankesha,  Wis. 

150 

East  Troy,  Wis. 

75 

Oregon,  Wis. 

200 

Haywood,  Calif. 

25 

Jefferson,  Wis. 

100 

Reedsburg,  Wis. 

275 
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Gifts  Costing  $500  to  $1,000 


Site 

Eureka,  Calif. 

$800 

Wading  pool,  donated  by  Lions  Club 
Part  of  cost  of  building,  3 0 citizens 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

500 

each  donated  $5  00 

Princeton,  Ky. 

500 

Pottery  kiln 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

500 

Fund  to  help  poor  boys 

Milton  Co.,  Georgia 

500 

Teachers  pension  fund 

Peoria,  111. 

500 

High  School  speaker  award  fund 

Denver,  Colo. 

500 

Gifts  Costing  $ 

1,000  to  $2,500 

Site 

Flat  River,  Mo. 

$2,000 

Negro  school  building 

Calhoun,  Ala. 

2,000 

Part  of  cost  of  building 

Roberta,  Ga. 

2,000 

Fund  for  beautifying  grounds 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

1,000 

Trust  fund  to  buy  pictures 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

1,000 

For  music  appreciation 

Chicago,  111. 

1,000 

For  experiment  in  music 

Glencoe,  111. 

1,000 

Chemistry  laboratory  equipment 

Decatur,  Ala. 

1,600 

Botany  department,  fund  for 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1,500 

Kindergarten  equipment 

Geneva,  111. 

1,500 

Drinking  fountain 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 

2,000 

Memorial  fountain 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1,200 

Musical  instruments 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

1,500 

Books  for  library 

Boulder,  Colo. 

1,000 

Moving  picture  equipment 

Manistee,  Mich. 

1,500 

Playground  apparatus 

Boulder,  Colo. 

1,000 

Telescope  and  observatory 

Subscriptions  to  keep  schools  open  full 

Morrisville,  Vt. 

1,500 

term 

Russell,  Ky. 

2,000 

Supplies,  trust  fund  for 

Ferguson,  Mo. 

1,000 

Prizes  for  janitorial  efficiency 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

1,000 

Gifts  Costing  $2,500  to  $5,000 

Part  of  cost  of  site 

Louisville,  Ky 

$2,500 

Addition  to  playground 

Westport,  Conn. 

2,500 

Fund  for  library 

Durham,  Conn. 

3,000 

History  essay  fund  for  annual  prizes 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

2,500 

For  salary  of  French  teacher,  fund 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

4.500 

Physics  department,  fund  for 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

2,800 

Pipe  organ,  donations  for 

Piedmont,  Calif. 

2,500 

Bandstand 

Morrisville,  Vt. 

2,500 

Supplies,  trust  fund  for 

Quincy,  Mass. 

4,000 

Fund  to  help  poor  children 

Independence,  Mo. 

3,000 

Teachers’  retirement  fund,  donation  to 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

4,400 
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Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 
Gifts  Costing  $5,000  to  $10,000 


Site 

Part  of  cost  of  building 
Remodeling  buildings 
Kindergarten,  fund  for  support  of 

School  gardens 
Statuary  collection 

Scientific  apparatus,  trust  fund  for 
purchase  of 
Auditorium  equipment 
Bleachers 

Machinery  for  trade  school 
Donation  to  keep  schools  open  9 
months  term 

Fund  to  help  poor  children 

Gifts  Costing 

Site 

Playground  for  Negro  children 
Complete  building 
Part  of  cost  of  building 
Part  of  cost  of  athletic  field 
Athletic  field,  total  cost 
Football  stadium 
Gymnasium 
Trust  fund  for  library 
For  teachers'  salaries 
For  manual  arts 
Atypical  children,  trust  fund  for  bene- 
fit of  deaf  children 
Books,  fund  to  buy 
Pipe  organ,  donations  for 
Gymnasium  equipment 
Auditorium  and  stage  equipment 
Current  expense 

Current  expense,  annual  contribution 
to  current  expense  of  local  schools 
1921-1931,  inch 

Loans  to  school  district  without  inter- 
est, to  keep  schools  open  regular  term 
Fund  to  help  poor  children 
Fund  to  maintain  hospital  room  for 
teachers 

For  literary  awards 


Canton,  111. 

$8,000 

Richmond,  Va. 

5,000 

Henderson,  Ky. 

5,000 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

5,390 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

5,000 

Saginaw,  Mich 

6,315 

Winona,  Minn. 

6,500 

Clinton,  Mass. 

5,000 

Shellman,  Ga. 

5,000 

Ft.  Madison,  Iowa 

5,280 

Southbridge,  Mass. 

5,000 

Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 

6,000 

Independence,  Mo. 

5,184 

,000  to  $25,000 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

$11,200 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

15,000 

Magnolia,  Ark. 

10,000 

Augusta,  Ga. 

15,000 

Westport,  Conn. 

11,000 

Greenwood,  Del. 

10,000 

Augusta,  Ga. 

18,000 

Western  Springs,  111. 

13,000 

Ottawa,  Kansas 

20,000 

Lyons,  111. 

10,000 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

10,000 

Baltimore,  Md. 

10,000 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

10,500 

Spokane,  Wash. 

20,000 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

15,000 

Corsicana,  Tex. 

12,550 

Blytheville,  Ark. 

10,000 

Thomaston,  Ga. 

15,000 

Harvey,  111. 

12,000 

Atantic  City,  N.  J. 

10,000 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

10,000 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

10,000 
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Gifts  Costing  $25,000  to  $50,000 


Reduction  in  price  of  property  sold  to 


school  board  for  high  school  purposes 

Blachshear,  Ga. 

$40,000 

Site 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

27,000 

Part  of  site 

Muncie,  Ind. 

35,000 

Garden  theater 

Part  of  cost  of  elementary  school 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

25,000 

building 

Part  of  cost  of  auditorium  for  junior 

Westport,  Conn. 

28,000 

high  school 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

25,000 

Manual  training  building 

Home  economics  building  and  equip- 

Corsicana, Tex. 

30,000 

ment,  complete 

Trust  fund  for  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  buildings  and  grounds,  Have- 

Claysville,  Pa. 

25,000 

meyer  School 

T rust  fund  for  upkeep  of  athletic 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

27,000 

plant 

Salary  of  one  high  school  teacher,  trust 
fund  for  above  at  Hartford  Public 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

38,000 

High  School 

Hartford,  Conn. 

45,000 

Special  educational  work,  fund  for 
Mathematics,  fund  for  encouraging  the 

Dalton,  Mass. 

25,000 

study  of 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

25,000 

School  survey,  for  cost  of 

Complete  equipment  for  junior  high 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

30,000 

school 

Westport,  Conn. 

35,000 

Current  expense,  entire  school  system 
Current  expense,  trust  fund  for  high 

Blytheville,  Ark. 

45,000 

school  use 

Stafford,  Conn. 

40,000 

Supplies,  trust  fund  for 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

42,000 

Lunch  fund  for  poor 

Joliet,  111. 

40,000 

For  relief  of  needy  teachers,  3 trust 

Medford,  Mass. 

25,000 

funds 

Student  loan  fund,  Oakland  Rotary 

Columbus,  Ga. 

30,500 

Club 

Oakland,  Calif. 

25,000 

Gifts  Costing  S50,000  to  S100,000 

Site 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

S75,000 

Reduction  in  price  of  site 

Erie,  Pa. 

50,000 

Complete  building 

Tampa,  Fla. 

75,000 

Part  of  cost  of  building 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

65,000 

Swimming  pool  and  dancing  paiilion 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

80,000 

Part  of  cost  of  stadium 

Louisville,  Ky. 

75,000 
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Gifts  Costing  $50,000  to  $100,000  (Continued) 


Auditorium 

Highland  Park,  111. 

78,000 

Horticulture  teacher’s  salary,  fund  for 

Winchester,  Va. 

50,000 

To  increase  high  school  teachers’  sal- 
aries, trust  fund 

Griffin,  Ga. 

50,000 

Trade  school  endowment 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

75,000 

Experimentation,  from  1924-1931, 
inch 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

81,250 

Current  expense 

Blytheville,  Ark. 

65,000 

High  school  support 

Methuen,  Mass. 

50,000 

Bond  reduction,  local  industries  do- 
nated towards  retiring  bonds 

Granite  City,  111. 

88,000 

Fund  to  help  worthy  high  school 
students 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

50,000 

Teachers’  retirement  fund,  donation  to 

Galveston,  Tex. 

50,000 

Fund  for  benefit  of  teachers 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

50,000 

Fund  for  summer  school  expenses  of 
teachers 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

50,160 

Gifts  Costing  $100,000  to  $250,000 

Site 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

$136,000 

Athletic  field  and  house 

Moline,  111. 

175,000 

Stadium 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

100,000 

Part  of  cost  of  junior  high  school 
building 

Westport,  Conn. 

150,000 

Girls’  trade  school  building 

Worcester,  Mass. 

100,000 

Auditorium 

Glencoe,  111. 

230,000 

Gymnasium 

Canton,  111. 

100,000 

Manual  training  building 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

150,000 

Public  school  administration  building 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

100,000 

Trust  fund  for  support  of  manual 
training  and  home  economics 

Austin,  Tex. 

200,000 

Special  educational  work,  trust  fund 
for 

Everett,  Mass. 

100,000 

Voluntary  taxes  donated  by  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  in  1921 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

123,254 

Postgraduate  work  by  teachers,  fund 
for 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

100,000 

Gifts  Costing  $250,000  to  $500,000 

Senior  high  school 

Site  Naugatuck,  Conn.  $390,000 

Complete  building  equipment 
Trust  fund  for  its  maintenance 
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Gifts  Costing  $250,000  to  $500,000  (Continued) 


Junior  high  school 
Large  site 


Complete  building  with  eqtiipment  and 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

375,000 

trust  fund  for  its  maintenance 

Trade  school  building  and  equipment 

Louisville,  Ky. 

300,000 

School  for  crippled  children,  site,  build- 

ing  and  equipment 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

333,000 

Museum  and  art  gallery,  site,  building, 

equipment  and  maintenance  fund 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

467,000 

For  grammar  school  graduates 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

250,000 

Gifts  Costing  $500,000  or  Over 

Athletic  plant 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

$500,000 

High  school  building 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

650,000 

Elementary  school  building  and  equip- 

ment 

Wilmington,  Del. 

532,042 

Trade  school,  Delgado  Trade  School 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1,000,000 

Auditorium  as  separate  building  in  con- 

nection  with  high  school 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

500,000 

Museum  and  art  gallery 

Reading,  Pa. 

1,500,000 

Library,  site,  building,  equipment  and 

maintenance  fund 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

652,000 

General  school  support,  Hackley  edu- 

cational  fund 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

2,018,403 

Junior  college  purposes,  Donaghey 

Foundation  for 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1,050,000 

To  benefit  school  teachers 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,000,000 

Erick  Foundation  for  benefit  of 

teachers 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3,000,000 

Boys’  scholarship 

Greenville,  Ala. 

500,000 

Gifts  for  Which  No  Amount  Was  Stated 


Personal  Services  donated 

Nature  preserve 

Home  economics  cottage 
T eacherage 


Local  dentists  donated 
time  and  materials  for 
needy  pupils 

Local  artist  painted  mu- 
rals in  building 
Architect  donated  services 
Nature  preserve  for 
Brooklawn  School 
For  high  school  work 
To  accommodate  princi- 
pal and  eight  teachers 
To  accommodate  nine 
teachers 


Westport,  Conn. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Bath,  Mich. 

Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 
Talladega,  Ala. 

Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Conn. 
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Gifts  for  Which  No  Amount  Was  Stated 

(Continued) 

Caretaker’s  home 

Lot  and  one  house 

Thompson,  Conn. 

Support  fur  nursery 

Lots  and  three  houses 

Greenfield,  Ohio 

school 

Winnetka,  111. 

For  teaching 

Rotary  Club  purchased 

Esperanto 

material  for  teaching 

Esperanto 

-,  Iowa 

Salary  of  librarian 

Kiwanis  Club  pays  salary 

of  high  school  librarian 

Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Vocational  guidance 

Vocational  guidance  bu- 

reau  started 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Special  education  of 

Kiwanis  Club  helps  sup- 

atypical  children 

port  school  for  atypical 

children 

Donated  equipment  for 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

deaf  children 

Out-of-doors  school 

Baltimore,  Md. 

started 

Donated  equipment  for 

Hartford,  Conn. 

crippled  children 
Indianapolis  Foundation 
administers  fund  which 
helps  support  school  for 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

crippled  children 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Consolidations 

Part  of  cost  of  consoli- 

dating  school  districts 

Mystic,  Ga. 

Health 

Lions  Club  established 

dental  clinic 

American  Legion  trust 
fund  for  health  depart- 

Baltimore,  Md. 

ment 

Beverly,  Mass. 

Health  clinic  equipment 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dental  clinic  equipment 

Orange,  N.  J. 

T ransportation 

Kiwanis  Club  established 
fund  for  rural  district 

transportation 

Strathmoor,  Mich. 

History 

Set  of  Yale  picture  films 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Lighting  system 

Kiwanis  Club  installed 
lighting  system  for 

high  school  grounds 

Woodlake,  Calif. 

Fire  alarm  system 

Lions  Club  installed  fire 

alarm  system 

Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

70  radio  sets 

To  public  schools 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chimes 

For  high  school 

Webster,  Mass. 

Mineralogical  specimens 

To  several  schools 

and  cabinets 

Denver,  Colo. 
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Gifts  for  Which  No  Amount  Was  Stated  (Continued) 


Radio  broadcasting  station 
Sound  picture  equipment 

Painting  collection 
Loud  speaker  in  high 
school  stadium 
Welding  outfit  to  oppor- 
tunity school 
Several  busses  and  snow- 
plow 

Radio  and  victrola 
Teachers’  pension  fund 
Fund  for  summer  school 
expenses  of  art  teachers 
Annual  trip  of  high  school 
graduating  class 


For  high  school 
Harding  High  School 
Father’s  Club  donation 

Installed  by  Lions  Club 


To  each  school 


Income  on  rent  property 
for 


Trinidad,  Colo. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Provo,  Utah 

Ventura,  Calif. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y. 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Waterville,  Maine 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thompson,  Conn. 


Summary 

The  three  tables  presented  in  this  chapter  were  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  answer  three  questions: 

1.  What  form  have  the  donations  to  the  public  schools  taken  and  how 
have  these  varied  as  between  different  sections  of  the  country? 

2.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  donations  which  have  been  made? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  donations  which  have  been  made  for  "per- 
petual” benefit  of  the  public  schools? 

The  incompleteness  of  the  data  reduced  the  accuracy  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  to  a considerable  degree. 

The  second  portion  of  the  chapter  was  presented  in  order  to  answer  a 
fourth  question: 

4.  What  types  of  donations  have  been  given  in  various  price  levels? 


CHAPTER  IV 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

FOUNDATIONS 


Purpose  of  this  Chapter 

In  Chapter  III  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  donations  to  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  which  were  reported  in  Appendix  A.  It 
was  deemed  impracticable,  however,  to  include  in  that  list  the  many  scat- 
tered donations  of  several  large  foundations  and  organizations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Rosenwald  Fund  has  assisted  in  the  erection  of  more  than  5,000 
school  buildings  in  the  South.  This  chapter  was  included  in  order  to 
describe  the  activities  of  the  organizations  which  have  contributed  to  the 
public  schools  on  a large  scale  over  a scattered  area.  In  each  case,  only 
those  activities  are  described  which  relate  directly  to  this  study.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  several  instances  the  projects  described  constitute 
only  a minor  part  of  the  whole  program  of  the  organization. 

Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Association 

Established  in  1919  with  a trust  fund  of  $5,3  5 5,888.10,  donated  by 
Mr.  Pierre  S.  duPont,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  improving  educa- 
tional conditions  in  Delaware. 

The  Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Association  has  built  or  assisted  mate- 
rially in  providing  funds  for  the  erection  of  90  Negro  schools  and  43  white 
schools,  all  in  Delaware.  Included  in  the  above  were  two  school  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  of  which  the  entire  expense  was  borne  by  the 
above  organization. 

The  Association  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Delaware  School  Foundation, 
whose  activities  are  described  below.  In  all,  Mr.  duPont  has  expended  in 
excess  of  $5,208,000  to  date  in  Delaware.  Many  consolidations  have 
been  accomplished  and  practically  all  of  the  old  school  buildings  within 
the  state  have  been  replaced.  The  state  supported  school  building  pro- 
gram which  is  being  carried  on  in  Delaware  at  present  is  almost  certainly 
the  direct  result  of  Mr.  duPont’s  activities  through  the  Delaware  School 
Auxiliary  Association  and  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  an  auxiliary 
organization. 
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The  Delaware  School  Foundation 

Established  in  1927,  with  a trust  fund  of  $776,5  00,  donated  by  Mr. 
Pierre  S.  duPont  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  architect’s  fees  for  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  schools  built  within  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  Delaware  School  Foundation  has  to  date  (June,  1931)  supplied 
free  architectural  and  engineering  services  to  38  white  schools  and  two 
Negro  schools.  Since  the  end  of  1930,  only  one-fourth  instead  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  architects  and  the  supervisors  of  construction  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Foundation.  The  service  will  eventually  be  entirely  dis- 
continued according  to  present  indications. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  school  surveys  have  been  made,  and  a 
considerable  improvement  in  services  offered  by  rural  schools,  by  the 
State  University  and  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  an  auxiliary  organization.1 

The  General  Education  Board 

Furnished  appropriations  which  enabled  state  departments  of  education 
to  maintain  state  agents  in  the  field  of  secondary  education;  made  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  rural  school  agents,  white  and  colored;  co- 
operated with  Jeanes,  Slater  and  Rosenwald  funds  in  developing  county 
training  schools,  in  encouraging  summer  schools  for  teachers,  and  in  em- 
ploying supervising  industrial  teachers,  all  in  the  field  of  Negro  education; 
in  cooperation  with  states  has  supported  Departments  of  Information  and 
Statistics  and  schoolhouse  planning  divisions;  assisted  in  Louisiana  with 
a study  of  rural  school  supervision;  assisted  in  North  Carolina  with  a 
high  school  teacher  training  program;  and  has  awarded  fellowships  to  per- 
sons of  outstanding  promise  in  the  field  of  education  which  made  possible 
further  training  for  the  recipients.2 

Harmon  Foundation,  Division  of  Student  Loans 

bias  made  3,200  loans  aggregating  $600,000.  All  of  these  have  been 
to  college  students.  The  fund  constantly  increases,  since  one-fifth  of  the 
income  is  added  annually  to  the  principal.  No  specific  requirements  as  to 
obligatory  activities  of  the  foundation  were  made  by  the  founder.3 

1 Summarized  in  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Service  Citizens  of  Dela- 
ware, May  6,  1927,  Joseph  H.  Odell,  Director. 

2 Annual  Report  of  the  General  Education  Board,  192  5-26,  General  Education  Board, 
61  Broadway,  New  York  City,  pages  31-36. 

5 Activities  of  the  Harmon  Foundation,  Incorporated,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
New  York,  1929. 
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W.  H.  Kellogg  Foundation 

Formed  in  193  0 to  direct  the  work  of  constructing  rural  agricultural 
schools  in  Barry  County,  Michigan.  Handles  money  donated  by  Mr. 
Kellogg.  To  date,  he  has  contributed  in  excess  of  $130,000  to  four  differ- 
ent such  schools. 

Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation 

Supplies  traveling  supervising  teachers  to  small  rural  public  schools  for 
colored  children  in  the  south.  Occasionally  other  small  aids  such  as  pay- 
ing for  building  repairs,  or  for  a summer  school  for  teachers  or  for  the 
extension  of  a school  term  have  been  granted.  Has  an  endowment  of 
$1,000,000.4 

Phelps-Stok.es  Fund 

Has  donated  to  Negro  Rural  School  Fund  from  time  to  time  for  various 
of  its  activities.5 

Julius  Rosenivald  Fund 

A part  of  the  cost  of  more  than  5,075  Negro  schools  in  the  South  has 
come  from  this  fund;6  teachers’  homes,  and  shops  and  home  economics 
cottages  have  been  built  in  connection  with  the  above  schools,  part  of  the 
cost  being  granted  by  this  fund;  contributions  have  been  made  toward  the 
expense  of  maintaining  bus  transportation  which  in  turn  enabled  school 
consolidations  to  be  effected;  extended  school  terms  have  been  made  possi- 
ble through  grants  made;  and  one-third  of  the  cost  of  libraries  in  more 
than  3 75  elementary  and  100  high  schools  has  been  donated.  One  addi- 
tional service  consists  of  furnishing  modern  building  plans  for  white  and 
colored  schools  in  the  South. 

The  principal  can  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  and  both 
interest  and  principal  must  be  expended  within  2 5 years  of  the  death  of 
the  founder.7 


4 Fourteen  years  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  1909-1923,  James  H.  Dillard,  Reprint  from  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Volume  XXII,  Number  3,  July  1923. 

J Fourteen  Years  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  1909-1923,  James  H.  Dillard,  Reprint  from  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Volume  XXII,  Number  3,  July  1923,  page  199. 

6 Rosenwald  Fund  Completes  Its  5000th  School.  Nation’s  School,  December,  1930, 
page  106,  and  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  Review  for  the  year  1929-30.  Edwin  R.  Embree, 
Chicago,  193  0. 

7 Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  Review  for  the  Year  1929-30.  Edwin  R.  Embree,  Chicago, 
1930. 
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The  Leopold  Schepp  Foundation,  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Division 

Under  the  revised  By-laws  of  October,  1928,  an  annual  sum  of  $7,000 
was  set  aside  to  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  scholarships  to  boys  "not 
in  accredited  colleges  or  other  institutions  of  higher  learning”.  Some  of 
this  has  been  granted  to  boys  attending  high  school  or  special  schools  of 
less  than  college  grade.8  This  is  admittedly  a minor  activity  of  the 
Foundation  and  can  be  enlarged  or  abandoned  at  any  time. 

Slater  Fund 

Makes  grants  toward  the  salary  costs  of  384  colored  country  training 
schools  in  13  southern  states.  This  fund  has  been  materially  helped 
through  grants  made  to  it  by  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Rosen- 
wald  Fund  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
can  never  be  expended.9 

Summary 

This  chapter  describes  briefly  the  activities  of  certain  organizations, 
chiefly  foundations,  which  bear  on  the  interest  of  this  study,  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  However,  only  those  activities  were 
included  for  each  foundation  which  bear  directly  upon  this  study. 


8 The  Leopold  Schepp  Foundation,  1925-1931,  June  1,  1931,  24  West  40th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  pages  13  and  14. 

9 The  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  Proceedings  and  Reports  for  Year  Ending  September  3 0, 
1930. 
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CASE  STUDIES  OF  THIRTEEN  OUTSTANDING  DONATIONS 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Two  Types  of  Donations  to  the  Public  Schools 

It  became  evident  early  in  this  study,  that  public  schools  have  been  re- 
ceiving two  types  of  donations  from  private  sources.  One  was  made  up 
of  gifts  which  did  not  provide  school  support.  They  were  made  to  the 
schools  because  the  donors  thought  that  the  school  authorities  were  well 
able  to  administer  the  benefits  which  were  to  arise  from  their  gifts.  To 
be  sure,  in  most  cases  there  was  a rather  close  connection  between  the 
benefit  provided  by  the  donation  and  the  general  function  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  second  type  of  gift  was  composed  of  donations  actually  for 
the  support  of  public  education.  The  first  type  were  gifts  made  "through” 
the  schools.  The  second  were  gifts  made  "to”  the  schools.1  For  example, 
the  gift  of  books  to  needy  pupils  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Mobile,  Alabama, 
or  the  fund  to  aid  needy  children  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  contribute  indi- 
rectly to  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools,  but  such  donations  cannot  be 
considered  as  assisting  in  the  actual  support  of  public  education  in  those 
communities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  donation  in  Winchester,  Virginia, 
for  example,  has  provided  school  buildings,  sites  and  equipment  as  well  as 
a substantial  annual  income  for  supporting  the  current  costs  of  public 
education  within  the  community  over  a period  of  years.  The  benefits 
arising  from  this  latter  type  of  donation  actually  do  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  education  within  the  community.  It  is  with  this  second 
type  of  donations  that  this  study  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Bases  for  Selection  of  Communities  for  Case  Study  Purposes 

The  largest  contributions  that  have  been  made  for  the  long-continuing 
or  permanent  benefit  of  public  school  systems  have  been  sufficient  to  erect 
a building,  or  buildings,  with  sites  and  equipment,  or  to  provide  an  en- 
dowment or  trust  fund  large  enough  to  supply  all  or  a large  part  of  the 
current  annual  cost  of  public  education  in  the  community  over  a long 

1 Adams,  Henry  Carter,  The  Science  of  Financing,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York,  1898,  page  224.  This  same  general  idea  was  presented  by  Adams,  in  another  con- 
nection. 
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period  of  time.  In  the  case  studies  that  follow,  various  combinations  of 
these  types  of  donations  have  occurred  in  each  community. 

The  communities  selected  for  study  were  not  a random  sample  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  They  represent,  instead,  the  best  examples 
known  to  the  writer  after  a careful  survey  to  discover  communities  in 
which  donations  to  the  public  schools  have  been  made.  In  certain  other 
communities,  significant  gifts  of  the  types  above  have  also  been  made. 
In  them,  however,  complicating  factors  made  it  seem  wise  to  exclude  them 
from  this  study.  For  instance,  in  some,  such  as  at  Chazy,  New  York,  or 
LaSalle,  Peru,  and  Oglesby,  Illinois,  the  effect  on  school  support  of  the 
accompanying  school  consolidation  could  hardly  be  eliminated  with  entire 
satisfaction.  Still  others  are  too  recent  to  be  considered  as  having  become 
"settled  in  their  ways”.  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  combines  this 
latter  complication  with  the  consolidation  difficulty  noted  above. 

Description  of  Donations  in  Communities  Studied 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a description  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  various  donations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
communities  which  were  studied  intensively  by  the  writer. 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut2 

In  1895  the  Whittemore  family,  local  residents,  expended  approximately 
$175,000  in  the  construction  of  an  elementary  school  which  was  given  to 
the  town.  The  site,  equipment  and  complete  cost  of  the  building  was 
included  in  the  gift.  Again  in  1906,  the  same  family  donated  a high 
school  building  to  the  community  which  cost  $3  5 0,000,  including  a site 
and  equipment.  Finally  in  1916  another  elementary  school  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $165,000  by  the  Whittemore  family  and  was  presented  to  the 
public  schools.  For  the  third  time  the  site  and  equipment  were  also  pro- 
vided by  the  donors.  An  income  of  approximately  $1,75  0 per  year  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  high  school  grounds  was  also  provided  by  this  family 
through  the  establishment  of  a $40,000  trust  fund  for  the  purpose. 

Norwich,  Connecticut3 

The  Norwich  Free  Academy  was  chartered  in  18  54.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  twenty-five  corporators,  who  elect  from  among  them- 
selves nine  Trustees.  This  group  in  turn  chooses  an  executive  committee 


2 Population,  1930  Census:  14,315. 

3 Population,  1930  Census:  32,438. 
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of  three  who  employ  a principal  as  their  administrative  officer.  The 
townspeople  as  such,  as  in  Winchester,  Connecticut,  have  no  official  rep- 
resentative in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  school.  However, 
all  corporators  and  trustees  are  residents  of  Norwich.  The  corporators 
are  a self-perpetuating  group. 

There  is  no  public  high  school  in  Norwich,  but  local  high  school  stu- 
dents attend  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

The  assets  of  the  Academy  are  made  up  of  the  plant  and  an  endowment 
of  approximately  $900,000.  Donations  from  several  hundred  individuals 
over  a period  of  more  than  75  years  constitute  the  source  of  this  fund. 

Until  about  1905,  the  Academy  received  no  town  support,  but  due  to 
a rapidly  increasing  enrollment,  the  income  became  insufficient  to  meet 
the  entire  cost.  The  town  now  pays  from  tax  income  $100  for  each  local 
student  enrolled.  Out-of-town  students,  constituting  about  one-fourth 
of  the  student  body,  are  charged  tuition,  which  is  paid  for  them  by  their 
respective  school  districts  at  the  rate  of  $150  each.  The  current  expense 
cost  for  1929-30  was  in  excess  of  $150  per  pupil. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  principal  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy 
is  a member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education. 

Town  of  Thompson,  Connecticut4 

Thompson  has  benefited  by  receiving  as  a donation  from  two  sources  a 
high  school  building,  with  equipment  and  a site,  together  with  an  endow- 
ment for  general  high  school  support  of  approximately  $500,000.  In- 
cluded with  the  gift  of  the  high  school  building  was  a "teacherage”  with 
space  to  accommodate  nine  teachers,  including  quarters  for  the  caretaker 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  together  with  a separate  house  and  lot  which 
is  rented  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  The  net  proceeds  from  the 
latter  is  given  annually  to  the  graduating  class  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  group  on  a trip,  usually  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Of  the 
above  the  Tourtellotte  family  donated  all  except  the  site  upon  which  the 
high  school  stands.  The  site  of  approximately  14  acres,  was  donated  by 
the  Grosvenordale  Company,  a manufacturing  concern  which  has  a branch 
located  in  Thompson.  The  site  is  hilly,  rocky  and  partly  wooded,  with 
no  playground  except  three  tennis  courts  developed  or  capable  of  easy 
development. 

The  building  itself  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  exterior. 
It  was  planned  and  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  donors,  and  was 


4 Population,  1930  Census:  4,999. 
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turned  over  in  completed  form  to  the  town  in  1907.  The  building  is  not 
well  suited  to  school  purposes.  For  example,  several  of  the  class  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  have  no  windows  at  all,  and  no  cafeteria  or  lunch  room 
provisions  of  any  sort  exist,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children 
have  to  be  transported  to  and  from  school.  Also,  the  stage  is  not  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  gallery.  This  one  building  houses  all  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  pupils  who  attend  the  public  schools  in  Thompson. 

Of  outstanding  interest,  is  the  unique  feature  of  the  "Memorial  Room” 
which  is  located  on  the  third  floor.  A large  room,  without  natural  light- 
ing except  from  skylights,  is  to  be  there  "forever”.  In  it  are  various 
Tourtellotte  family  relics  gathered  by  various  members  of  the  family  in 
their  travels  throughout  the  world.  Furniture,  pottery,  pictures  and  the 
like  fill  the  room.  Conspicuously  displayed  appear  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tourtellotte  as  well  as  of  other  members  of  the  family.  This  room 
is  to  be  unlocked  and  opened  for  public  inspection  and  visitation  one 
Sunday  afternoon  each  month,  and  annually  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  income  from  the  endowment  fund  is  made  available  annually  to 
the  School  Board  for  the  general  support  of  the  high  school.  The  money 
is  not  accounted  for  separately,  but  is  placed  into  the  general  school  cur- 
rent expense  fund.  The  school  is  in  no  other  way  under  the  authority  of 
the  trustees  of  the  endowment  fund. 

Westport,  Connecticut' 

A great  many  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  have  been 
made  in  Westport.  A trust  fund  was  established  in  1845  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Horace  Staples  Fiigh  School.  This  fund  amounts  at  present  to 
approximately  $120,000.  The  majority  of  the  other  gifts  have  come  from 
one  donor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Bedford.  In  1920,  Mr.  Bedford  donated  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  Bedford  Elementary  School,  the  entire  cost  of  which  was 
$5  6,000.  In  1924,  he  donated  $29,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  Greens’ 
Farms  Elementary  School.  In  1926,  he  gave  one-half  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Bedford  Junior  High  School,  the  total  cost  of  which  amounted  to 
approximately  $300,000.  In  addition,  he  paid  for  all  the  equipment  for 
the  latter  building  which  amounted  to  $3  5,000,  and  also  donated  $17,5  00 
of  the  cost  of  the  $37,5  00  athletic  field  which  adjoins  the  site. 

In  1930,  an  addition  to  the  Bedford  Elementary  School  was  erected  at 
a cost  of  $228,000.  Of  this,  Mr.  Bedford  donated  one-half.  Moreover, 
he  gave  $3,000  for  playground  equipment  at  the  same  school,  and  donated 


1 Population,  1950  Census:  6,073. 
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one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  $5,000  addition  which  was  at  the  same  time 
made  to  the  playground. 

Various  other  gifts  have  been  made  by  other  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Included  in  these  have  been  stereopticon  lanterns,  victrolas,  band 
uniforms,  and  other  similar  donations.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association 
in  the  Bedford  Junior  High  School  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  a 
cafeteria  and  a band  started  in  that  school. 

A scholarship  fund  of  $5,000  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the 
high  school.  Also,  the  local  dentists  have  donated  materials  and  time  in 
providing  free  dental  services  for  needy  school  children. 

Town  of  Winchester,  Connecticut6 

Winchester  has  benefited  chiefly  through  the  donations  of  one  of  its 
citizens.  Mr.  W.  L.  Gilbert  in  his  will  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
"The  Gilbert  Home”  and  "The  Gilbert  School”  in  Winsted.  The  con- 
tribution made  to  the  Gilbert  Home  amounted  to  approximately  $400,000, 
plus  the  buildings  and  site,  while  the  contribution  to  the  Gilbert  School 
amounted  to  approximately  $600,000/  Mr.  Gilbert  stated  in  his  will  that 
his  wish  was  to  use  the  larger  part  of  his  estate  "in  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  by  affording  such  assistance  and  means  of  educating  the  young 
as  will  help  them  to  become  good  citizens”.8  The  school  was  to  be  "an 
institution  of  learning  to  be  known  as  the  Gilbert  School”9  and  "The  man- 
agement of  said  institution  shall  be  of  a non-sectarian  character.”10  It 
was  further  provided  that  "Also  upon  the  grounds  of  said  Gilbert  School 
shall  be  provided  suitable  rooms  for  a public  library  for  the  use  of  said 
School,  and  which  shall  also  be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  Town  of 
Winchester.”11  The  nature  of  the  school  was  not  stated  in  the  will  except 
as  indicated  by  the  four  excerpts  above. 

The  Gilbert  Home  was  "for  destitute  and  friendless  children”.12  Other 
than  this,  the  nature  of  the  home  was  not  stated  in  the  will. 

The  following  clause  however,  was  included  for  the  guidance  of  the 
administrators  of  the  two  institutions  "Also  it  is  my  will  that  no  children 

6 Population,  1930  Census:  8,674. 

7 The  Life  of  William  Lewis  Gilbert,  1806-1890,  page  12.  Copy  available  to  writer 
through  courtesy  of  W.  D.  Hood,  Principal,  Gilbert  School,  Winsted,  Connecticut. 

8 Records  of  Probate  District  of  Winchester,  State  of  Connecticut,  Winchester,  Conn. 
Will  of  William  L.  Gilbert. 

3 Ibid. 

10  Ibid. 

11  Ibid. 

12  Ibid. 
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who  have  been  educated  in  a Catholic  Parochial  School  shall  be  admitted 
to  said  Gilbert  School.  And  further  it  is  my  will  that  no  teacher,  scholar 
or  inmate  shall  under  any  condition  be  admitted  or  receive  the  benefits  of 
either  of  said  institutions  who  shall  use  tobacco  in  any  form  or  spirituous 
liquors  as  a beverage”.13 

Sixteen  trustees,  to  be  self  perpetuating,  were  named  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 
The  two  then  existing  school  districts  were  to  have  equal  representation 
permanently.  The  trustees  "shall  be  composed  of  men  of  the  Protestant 
faith”.14  Both  the  Gilbert  Home  and  the  Gilbert  School  were  to  be  con- 
trolled and  administered  by  the  same  sixteen  Trustees. 

The  sites  for  both  institutions  were  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  pro- 
vided by  other  donors.  Little  credit,  however,  is  commonly  accorded  the 
donors  of  the  sites  by  the  people  of  Winchester.  Mr.  Gilbert  established 
and  built  the  Home  during  his  lifetime.  The  School,  however,  was  not 
built  until  1895,  five  years  after  his  death. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  Trustees  to  supply  buildings  from  the  sum 
left  to  the  School.  The  remainder  of  the  donation  to  the  school  and  the 
$400,000  left  to  the  Home  was  to  be  invested  "in  mortgages  secured  on 
real  estate  located  in  this  and  other  states  within  the  United  States.  And 
also  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon  as 
they  may  deem  best  for  the  safety  and  increase  of  said  fund”.15  From  the 
annual  income  of  the  two  funds  it  was  provided  that  to  each  fund  "the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  each  year  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
said  fund  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  years  and  longer  if  the  trustees 
deem  it  best”.16  It  was  further  provided  that  "The  balance  of  the  income 
from  said  fund  including  the  income  from  said  yearly  additions  may  be 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  said  home”17  in  the  one  case,  and  "for  the 
maintenance  of  said  Gilbert  School  and  the  free  library  above  men- 
tioned”18 in  the  other.  The  two  funds  while  administered  by  the  same 
group  of  Trustees,  are  kept  entirely  separate,  and  the  two  institutions  are 
under  entirely  separate  administrations. 

"It  is  a matter  of  record  that  his  (Mr.  Gilbert’s)  will  was  contested  and 
went  through  the  courts  and  that  in  May,  1893,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  'the  bequests  of  the  late  William  L.  Gilbert  are  valid’  and  the  Trustees 

13  Ibid. 

14  Ibid. 

is  Ibid. 

16  Ibid. 

17  Ibid. 

>*  Ibid. 
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were  authorized  to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  will.”19  "The  Home  is  a home  for  normal  children,  mentally  and 
physically,  who  for  some  cause  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  family 
life.”20 

The  town  of  Winchester  maintains  no  public  school  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.  The  Gilbert  School  accepts  tuition  free  all  children  from  the  town, 
subject  to  an  entrance  examination  required  of  the  lower  50%  of  the 
group.  Only  rarely,  however,  are  students  from  the  Winsted  public 
schools  excluded  from  entrance  as  the  result  of  this  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  local  pupils,  children  from  the  surrounding  communities  are 
accepted  upon  payment  of  their  tuition  at  the  regular  stated  rate  by  their 
district.  The  lower  5 0%  of  these  are  also  subjected  to  the  entrance  exam- 
ination. In  1931,  approximately  one-third  of  the  pupils  were  tuition 
pupils. 

The  Gilbert  School  is  a comprehensive  four  year  high  school.  The  fol- 
lowing courses  are  offered:  normal  school  preparatory,  scientific  and  aca- 
demic college  preparatory,  commercial,  mechanic  arts,  household  arts  and 
agricultural.  About  one-third  of  the  students  take  the  college  and  scien- 
tific preparatory  course,  another  third  the  commercial  course,  and  the  re- 
maining third  the  other  five  courses.  The  School  is  accredited  by  the 
State  Board  in  Connecticut  and  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  one  hun- 
dred best  high  schools  in  the  United  States  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
several  years  ago.  The  teachers’  salaries,  while  not  made  public,  are  con- 
siderably better  than  the  average  for  the  State  and  for  comparable  com- 
munities. 

The  per  pupil  cost  last  year  amounted  to  $178.  This  is,  of  course, 
quite  high.  The  average  cost  in  the  twelve  Connecticut  cities  which  in 
1928-29  had  a high  school  average  daily  attendance  of  between  400  and 
600  was  $136. 49. 21  The  Gilbert  School  falls  in  this  size  group.  The  non- 
resident tuition  paid  by  the  surrounding  communities  was  $125  per  pupil. 
Thus,  the  service  rendered  by  the  Gilbert  School  is  not  limited  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Winchester  alone. 

In  spite  of  the  original  building  and  the  two  subsequent  additions  made 
to  it  (representing  a total  value  of  approximately  $330,000,  not  including 
equipment)  the  endowment  has  reached  the  sum  of  $1,115,000  of  which 
a considerable  portion  constitutes  an  excess  over  the  required  annual 

19  The  Life  of  William  Lewis  Gilbert,  page  10. 

20  The  William  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Winsted,  Connecticut,  September,  1928,  page  11. 

21  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Governor,  1928-1930.  Part  One,  Educ. 
Statistics.  Figured  from  Table  VIII,  pages  118-131,  columns  8 and  9. 
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$10,000  addition  to  the  original  principal.  A supreme  court  ruling  has 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  $10,000  addition  could  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  "on  the  average”.  Hence,  the  Trustees  are  only  bound  to  add 
to  the  principal  as  they  wish  over  the  100  year  period,  provided  the  entire 
$1,000,000  be  eventually  added.  When  the  demands  on  the  income  were 
light  during  the  early  years,  amounts  over  the  $10,000  required  incre- 
ments were  invested.  At  present,  the  Trustees  are  about  20  years  ahead  of 
the  requirement. 

The  relations  between  the  Gilbert  School  and  the  community  to  a cer- 
tain extent  have  already  been  indicated.  Several  other  items  are  of  value 
in  the  same  connection.  The  playground  belonging  to  the  School  is  given 
free  of  charge  to  the  town  for  use  during  the  summer  months.  The  library 
maintained  by  the  Trustees  in  the  Gilbert  School  is  open  certain  afternoons 
and  evenings  to  the  people  of  the  town.  One  of  the  teachers  of  the  Gil- 
bert School  is  at  present  chairman  of  the  Winchester  public  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  principal  of  the  Gilbert  School  is  a former  member  of  the 
local  school  committee  and  is  now  and  has  been  for  12  years  a member  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education.  The  sixteen  Trustees  are  with- 
out exception  outstanding  business  and  professional  men  in  Winchester. 
The  school  building  undoubtedly  compares  favorably  with  other  school 
buildings  of  its  period. 

The  children  from  the  Catholic  parochial  school  are  admitted  without 
any  distinction  in  spite  of  the  provision  prohibiting  this  in  the  will  of 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  provision  concerning  the  use  of  tobacco  by  teachers  is 
not  enforced. 

In  short,  a high  school  education  is  provided  from  private  funds  which 
equals  in  quality,  if  indeed  it  does  not  excel  that  education  which  would 
have  been  provided  from  local  tax  sources.  That  the  School  meets  to  a 
large  degree  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  community  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  80%  of  the  children  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  eighteen  are  in  the  Gilbert  School.  The  citizens  do  not  legally 
have  any  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  School.  To  be  sure,  their  privilege 
of  establishing  a publicly  supported  high  school  as  is  done  in  other  com- 
munities remains  open.  In  addition,  community  sentiment  can  be  effec- 
tive here  as  in  any  community,  for  the  Trustees  are  all  local  residents. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  already  described,  scholarship  and  prize 
funds  have  been  donated  to  both  the  Gilbert  School  and  to  the  Winchester 
public  schools.  At  the  Gilbert  School  six  scholarships  of  $600  each  are 
granted  annually  to  students  who  go  to  Yale  University.  Four  others 
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amounting  annually  to  the  income  from  sums  of  $2,500  each  are  awarded 
for  advanced  education.  Another  scholarship  fund  was  left  by  a will 
which  was  being  probated  in  1931. 

The  public  schools  have  available  for  prizes  the  annual  income  from  a 
$15,000  fund.  A flexible  clause  in  the  trust  instrument  permits  wide 
latitude  in  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  can  be  expended. 

Wilmington,  Delaware22 

Two  school  buildings  have  been  donated  in  Wilmington  by  Mr.  Pierre  S. 
duPont  through  the  Delaware  School  Foundation.  The  first  in  1925,  was 
an  elementary  school  with  a capacity  of  about  1,2  80  pupils  costing 
$5  32,042.43.  Included  in  this  amount  is  the  cost  of  equipment.  The 
second  building,  a Negro  high  school  costing  $800,000,  including  equip- 
ment, was  completed  in  1928.  In  addition  to  the  donation  of  the  latter 
building  and  equipment,  Mr.  duPont  donated  money  for  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  site,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  approximately  $222,000. 
Accompanying  both  donations  was  an  agreement  that  to  match  the  do- 
nated building,  two  more  buildings  would  be  built  from  city  money.  This 
was  done  in  the  first  case,  but  the  second  pair  of  buildings  has  never  been 
built  from  city  money.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  legislature  started 
appropriating  money  for  school  buildings,  which  made  it  unnecessary  for 
the  city  to  vote  bonds  in  order  to  secure  additional  buildings.  Three 
buildings  have  been  built  in  Wilmington  under  the  latter  plan,  and  two 
more,  together  with  an  addition  to  the  building  donated  in  192  5 by  Mr. 
duPont,  are  now  under  way.  (June  1931). 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  buildings  in  Wilmington,  the  Delaware 
School  Foundation  has  furnished  free  architectural  and  construction  su- 
pervisory service  for  all  the  subsequent  buildings  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  described  on  page  2 5 of  this  study. 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland21 

No  taxes  for  the  support  of  local  education  maintained  for  white  chil- 
dren in  Port  Deposit  have  been  collected  since  1894.  Instead,  the  income 
from  a fund  left  by  a local  citizen,  Mr.  Jacob  Tome,  has  provided  the 
entire  cost. 

Mr.  Tome  left  a large  sum  of  money  for  "the  creation  and  maintenance 
in  the  town  of  Port  Deposit,  in  Cecil  County,  aforesaid,  of  a School  or 


22  Population,  1930  Census:  106,597. 

23  Population,  1930  Census:  1,412. 
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Educational  Institution  for  the  free  education  or  instruction  of  white 
children,  both  males  and  females,  between  the  ages  of  ten  years  and 
eighteen  years,  and  furnishing  for  their  use,  free  of  charge,  books,  ap- 
paratus, specimens,  instruments,  implements  and  machinery,  such  as  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  their  education  and  for  fitting  them  for  use- 
fulness in  life;  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  structures,  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  officers  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  said 
corporation,  and  of  fit  and  suitable  instructors,  teachers  and  assistants  to 
govern  and  instruct  said  children,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  thorough  and  practical  education,  but  not  for  the  boarding 
or  clothing  of  the  children  admitted  to  said  School  or  Educational  Insti- 
tution; and  the  education  or  instruction  above  mentioned  may  include,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees  having  the  management  of  the  concerns  of 
this  corporation,  not  only  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  the  ages  hereinbefore  named,  but  also  manual  training,  the  use  of 
tools  and  machinery,  operating  the  same  by  means  of  steam,  electricity  or 
other  forces,  the  working  of  metal,  wood  and  other  substances,  telegraphy, 
shorthand  writing,  typewriting,  also  drawing,  designing  and  engraving  by 
or  upon  wood,  copper,  or  steel,  sewing,  cooking  and  other  domestic  or 
useful  arts.”24  During  his  lifetime  he  had  organized  "The  Jacob  Tome 
Institute  of  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County”  and  had  transferred  to  it  a large 
endowment.  This  he  added  to  on  several  occasions  and  finally  by  the 
terms  of  his  will,  left  another  large  sum  for  its  endowment.  In  addition 
to  the  above  noted  contributions,  Mr.  Tome  also  donated  the  first  build- 
ing, Washington  Hall,  in  1894. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institute  have  complete  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  schools  in  Port  Deposit.  The  local  citizens  have  no  voice  in  any  way 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools  which  their  children  attend.  The 
executive  officer  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  schools  by 
the  Trustees  bears  the  title  of  Director. 

In  addition  to  the  original  building  which  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
Tome,  two  other  buildings  have  since  been  built  by  the  Trustees  to  care 
for  the  town  children.  Moreover,  a fine  "hill”  school  for  boys  only  has 
been  erected  by  the  Trustees.  The  latter  accepts  tuition  pupils  from  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  It  has  dormitories,  beautiful  grounds  includ- 
ing a golf  course,  a Director’s  home,  a fine  school  building  and  several 
other  buildings.  It  will  accommodate  200  boys.  The  school  was  built 
as  an  investment  for  part  of  the  fund  left  by  Mr.  Tome.  It  is  tax  exempt, 


24  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  1908.  Pages  5 and  6. 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  run  for  the  profit  of  the  local  public  schools. 

The  hill  school  is  interested  in  preparing  its  students  for  college.  It 
includes  grades  7 to  12.  Boys  living  in  Port  Deposit  can  attend  the  hill 
school  beginning  in  grade  9 if  their  scholarship  in  the  town  school  is  of 
high  standing.  Otherwise,  they  must  complete  the  ninth  grade  in  the 
town  school,  and  repeat  the  ninth  grade  at  the  hill  school  if  they  elect  to 
attend  the  hill  school.  Good  scholarship  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
retain  the  privilege  of  attending  the  hill  school. 

Several  significant  changes  are  worthy  of  mention.  Originally,  the 
Trustees  numbered  nine.  Of  these  "at  least  seven  of  said  trustees  shall  be 
residents  of  Cecil  County,  and  at  least  five  residents  of  Port  Deposit.”25 
In  1900,  this  was  changed  to  read  "the  several  trustees  of  the  Jacob  Tome 
Institute  shall  be  residents  of  this  State,  but  they  need  not  be  residents  of 
the  Town  of  Port  Deposit,  or  Cecil  County.”26  Again  in  1904,  this  was 
changed  to  "power  is  hereby  given  to  the  trustees  of  The  Jacob  Tome 
Institute  by  a majority  vote  at  any  annual  meeting  of  such  trustees  to 
increase  their  number  at  such  time  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers to  the  present  number  of  nine;  provided  the  total  number  of  trustees 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen;  and  provided  all  of  such  trustees  shall  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.”27  Thus,  a change  has  occurred  from  a controlling 
group  consisting  of  a majority  of  Port  Deposit  residents  to  a group  of 
twelve  men  of  whom  only  three  live  in  Port  Deposit,  and  only  eight  live 
in  Maryland.  Still  further,  in  1898,  a certain  local  emphasis  was  lost  by 
leaving  off  the  words  "Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County”  from  the  original  title. 

The  hill  school  was  built  in  1901.  It  was  at  first  provided  that  girls 
from  Port  Deposit  could  attend  high  school  in  it,  but  none  ever  actually 
attended.  At  first,  all  the  boys  from  Port  Deposit  attended  the  hill  school 
after  they  completed  grade  six.  Since  1924,  no  town  boys  have  attended 
grades  seven  and  eight  at  the  hill  school.  In  1931,  a total  of  4 6 town  boys 
attended  the  hill  school.  The  hill  school  has  thus  increasingly  become  an 
institution  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  tuition  paying  pupils  who 
come  from  outside  of  Port  Deposit,  and  whose  chief  interest  is  academic 
college  preparation. 

In  the  original  charter,  it  was  provided  that  only  children  between  the 
years  of  ten  and  eighteen  should  benefit  from  the  income  of  the  Institute. 


25  Ibid.  Page  8. 

26  Ibid.  Page  26. 

27  Ibid.  Page  29. 
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In  1896,  this  was  changed  to  read  "between  the  ages  of  four  years  and 
eighteen  years,”28  and  in  1900  another  change  was  made  so  that  students 
"above  eighteen  years  of  age”29  could  attend. 

When  the  Institute  was  originally  incorporated,  the  Maryland  laws  per- 
mitted its  corporate  life  to  be  only  forty  years  in  length.  In  1892,  an  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  permitted  organizations  of  this  type  to  change 
their  charters  "so  as  to  provide  for  perpetual  existence.”30  This  provision 
was  taken  advantage  of  in  1893  by  the  Tome  Institute  Trustees.31 

The  present  endowment  amounts  to  approximately  $2,750,000.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Institute,  and  the  other  one-third  is  in  the  form  of 
securities. 

Both  the  town  and  hill  high  schools  are  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  Association  of  Secondary  Schools.  No  state  aid  is  received 
by  the  Institute  for  the  support  of  either  the  town  schools  or  the  hill 
school. 


Muskegon,  Michigan32 

The  city  of  Muskegon  benefited  greatly  through  the  generosity  of  one 
of  its  citizens,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hackley.  His  donations  to  the  city  in 
addition  to  those  for  the  schools,  included  a park  and  statues  costing  in 
all  $250,000,  a fund  of  $306,821  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  a Mus- 
kegon Humane  Union  Endowment  fund  of  $12  5,000,  and  a hospital  cost- 
ing $443,000  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $5  83,3  5 1 for  its  maintenance. 
Two  donations  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  which  in  Muske- 
gon are  administered  by  the  school  authorities.  These  were  first,  a library, 
equipped,  valued  at  $375,000  and  endowed  to  the  extent  of  $277,494;  and 
second,  a complete  art  gallery  appraised  at  $412,200  and  also  endowed 
with  a fund  of  $54,627. 

The  donations  of  Mr.  Hackley  made  directly  to  the  public  schools  con- 
sisted of  a manual  training  school  with  a gymnasium  under  a separate 
roof;  a large  site;  and  complete  equipment  for  both  buildings.  This  rep- 
resents a replacement  value  of  $43  0,000  and  was  accompanied  by  a do- 
nated endowment  fund,  the  present  value  of  which  amounts  to  $6  5 3,751. 
An  athletic  field  costing  $30,000  was  also  donated  to  the  schools  by  Mr. 

28  Ibid.  Page  1 6. 

29  Ibid.  Page  2 6. 

30  Ibid.  Page  1 1. 

31  Ibid.  Page  12. 

32  Population,  1930  Census:  41,390. 
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Hackley.  Mrs.  Hackley  provided  in  her  will  for  a fund,  "in  trust,  to  be 
held  and  invested  forever,  the  net  income  therefrom  to  be  paid  each  year 
perpetually  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Muskegon,  Michigan,  to 
be  used  and  expended  forever  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  said  City 
according  to  its  discretion  for  school  and  educational  purposes  in  said 
city.”  The  present  value  of  this  fund  is  $2,018,403.  The  public  schools 
receive,  therefore,  each  year  the  income  from  $2,672,154,  although  a re- 
striction limits  the  benefit  from  $388,720  of  the  sum  to  4%  per  year. 
This  will  continue  perpetually  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
funds.  At  present  this  amounts  to  about  $17  per  year  per  pupil  in  school 
attendance. 

Saginaw,  Michigan53 

Many  donations  to  the  public  schools  have  occurred  in  Saginaw.  One 
school  plant,  including  buildings,  original  equipment  and  site  costing 
$233,104  was  made  possible  in  1904  by  a donation  of  $175,050  by  a local 
family.  Again  in  1912,  a trade  school  was  made  possible  by  a gift  of 
$125,000  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  also  provided  a trust  fund  of 
$75,000  on  which  the  interest  is  used  annually  for  supporting  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Arthur  Hill  Trade  School.  Another  building  and  site  for 
housing  a kindergarten  was  donated  in  1914  at  a cost  of  $5,390.  School 
sites  have  been  donated  in  three  instances  and  the  values  of  these  aggregate 
$20,400.  Several  plots  were  donated  for  school  gardens  and  when  the 
gardens  were  discontinued  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  some  of  the  plots 
yielded  $6,315  to  the  schools.  Three  other  parcels  were  added  to  existing 
school  sites  as  additional  play  space.  An  athletic  field  worth  $17,403  was 
provided  for  the  senior  high  school  through  the  activities  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  In  addition,  a trust  fund  of  $5,000  was  established  in  1923 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a kindergarten  in  the  first  ward.  By 
1931,  this  fund  has  increased  to  $8,000. 

In  certain  Michigan  cities,  the  School  Board  administers  the  local 
libraries.  In  Saginaw  this  is  true  and  two  of  those  have  resulted  from 
donations.  One  consisted  of  a building  and  an  endowment  fund  for  gen- 
eral library  purposes  of  which  the  total  value  amounted  to  approximately 
$200,000.  Another  building  together  with  books  for  its  use  was  given  in 
1913.  The  value  of  this  donation  was  $36,100. 

A great  number  of  scholarship  and  prize  funds  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  Seventeen  of  these  are  in  the  form  of 
trust  funds,  which  aggregate  $76,690. 


33  Population,  193  0 Census:  80,715. 
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Another  scholarship  fund  has  been  provided  in  Saginaw,  but  with  a sep- 
arate administration  from  the  public  schools.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons from  the  entire  county.  The  name  of  the  fund  is  the  C.  K.  Eddy 
Family  Memorial  Fund.  The  provision  that  established  this  in  Mr.  Eddy’s 
will  stated  that  the  money  should  be  used  ”...  for  educational 
purposes  by  financing  in  full  or  in  part  deserving  boys  and  girls,  and  men 
and  women  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  residents  of  Saginaw 
County,  Michigan,  in  their  endeavors  to  continue  their  education  in  any 
of  the  public  schools,  colleges  or  universities  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
. . . I would  make  no  out-and-out  gifts  of  money  to  students,  but 

instead  would  loan  them  such  sums  as  are  needed  from  time  to  time  on 
their  personal  notes,  such  notes  to  bear  current  Savings  Bank  rates  of 
interest  and  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  found  necessary. 

I would  not  enforce  the  collection  of  any  notes  by  legal  proceedings,  but 
on  the  contrary  would  cancel  all  notes  made  by  makers  who  finally  refuse 
or  fail  to  pay.  ...  If  for  any  reason,  at  any  time,  the  use  of  said 
income  or  any  part  thereof  for  educating  people  as  above  provided  shall  be 
deemed  unnecessary,  impractical  or  unwise  by  my  Trustees,  then  my  said 
Trustees  shall  use  said  income,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  City  of  Saginaw,  or  Saginaw  County  in  whatever  way  or 
form  as  to  them  may  appear  practical  and  wise,  it  being  my  express  desire, 
however,  that  said  income  from  said  Trust  Estate  shall  be  actually  ex- 
pended by  the  Trustees  for  educational  purposes  and  not  permitted  to 
accumulate  for  any  unreasonable  period  of  time.”  It  is  estimated  that  the 
fund,  when  the  estate  is  finally  settled,  will  amount  to  more  than 
$200,000.  Up  until  September  1$,  193  1,  98  individuals  had  been  loaned 
$4 6,59  5 for  educational  purposes.  The  fund  will  continue  to  grow 
through  the  addition  of  interest  which  will  be  earned  on  the  loans  pro- 
vided by  it. 


Greenfield,  Ohio14 

In  1914,  the  high  school  in  Greenfield  was  erected  by  Mr.  E.  L.  McClain 
at  his  own  expense.  Tie  furnished  the  equipment  for  the  entire  building. 
The  equipment  was  of  exceptionally  good  quality  and  much  interest  and 
money  were  spent  in  providing  appropriate  statuary  and  art  panels 
throughout  the  building.  In  particular,  the  library  lacks  an  institutional 
atmosphere.  In  1924,  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  elementary  school 
unit  at  town  expense,  Mr.  McClain  erected  the  vocational  building  and 


34  Population,  1930  Census:  3,871. 
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equipped  it  at  his  own  expense.  In  this  unit  a fine  swimming  pool,  a cafe- 
teria, and  a fine  commercial  department  and  woodworking  and  metal 
working  shops  were  included.  In  addition,  the  heating  plant  installed  in 
the  vocational  building  provides  the  heat  for  all  three  school  buildings. 
This  was  also  donated  by  Mr.  McClain.  At  this  same  time  he  gave  two 
blocks  of  land  which  adjoined  the  site,  for  an  athletic  field.  All  during 
this  period,  the  land  was  being  landscaped  at  Mr.  McClain’s  expense  also. 

As  a final  donation,  Mr.  McClain  bought  some  adjoining  property,  re- 
moved the  old  structures  and  erected  three  new  houses  for  the  custodians 
at  the  school.  In  all,  the  donations  of  Mr.  McClain  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

Occasionally,  Mr.  McClain  has  made  minor  gifts  of  equipment  to  the 
elementary  school  also. 

The  plant  presents  a beautiful  appearance,  and  represents  a high  type 
of  provision  for  the  public  school  needs  in  a community  the  size  of 
Greenfield. 


Carlisle,  Pennsylvania’5 

By  the  will  of  Charles  L.  Lamberton,  the  Borough  of  Carlisle  received 
two  bequests.  The  first  was  a "Lamberton  prize”  fund  of  $2,500.  Part 
of  the  income  from  this  fund  is  spent  by  making  an  annual  award  of  $50 
each  to  the  local  boy  and  girl  public  school  students  who  write  "the  two 
best  essays  upon  the  early  local  history  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  its 
people.”36  The  remainder  of  the  income  is  expended,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  in  Mr.  Lamberton’s  will,  by  publishing  the  prize  essays. 

The  second  bequest  was  for  "the  education  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  said  Borough,  male  and  female,  in  the  industrial,  mechanic, 
technical  and  scientific  arts”37  provided  that  in  Carlisle  "at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  ten  years  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors or  other  Corporate  Authorities  of  the  Borough  of  Carlisle,  afore- 
said, shall  found,  establish  and  maintain  a public  school”38  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  it  was  further  provided  that  "If  no  such  school  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  as  aforesaid,  then  the  income  of  said  fund  after  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  years  aforesaid,  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  to  aid 
capable  and  meritorious  young  persons,  male  and  female,  in  acquiring 

35  Population,  1930  Census:  12,596. 

36  In  Memoriam  Charles  Lytle  Lamberton  by  James  M.  Lamberton,  Esq.  Hamilton 
Library  Association,  1911,  page  17. 

37  Ibid.  Page  18. 

38  Ibid.  Page  18. 
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knowledge,  instruction  and  skill,  in  the  industrial,  mechanical,  technical 
and  scientific  arts,  under  such  conditions,  regulations  and  examinations  as 
the  said  trustees  shall  prescribe.”39 

The  interest  was  to  be  added  to  the  principal  during  the  first  ten  year 
period.  Thereafter  it  was  to  be  expended  as  above  stated. 

The  stated  object  of  the  donor  was  "to  supplement  the  system  of  public 
school  instruction  and  education,  and  to  assist  deserving  young  people  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.”40 

A new  high  school  building  was  erected  in  Carlisle  in  1914.  A manual 
arts  course  and  a home  economics  course  were  included  in  the  new  high 
school  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Lamberton’s  will.  At 
first,  both  woodwork  and  metal  work  courses  were  offered.  Later,  the 
metal  work  was  discontinued. 

The  fund,  at  first  $145,000,  has  grown  to  $227,000.  (1931)  The 

income  from  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  school  district  in 
semi-annual  installments.  It  is  placed  into  the  general  current  fund,  and 
is  not  treated  separately  in  any  way.  The  annual  income  from  the  fund 
amounts  to  approximately  $12,500. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island41 

Two  major  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  public  schools  in 
Bristol.  The  first  consisted  of  the  Colt  Memorial  High  School,  including 
site  and  equipment,  which  was  built  and  donated  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  P.  Colt  in  1908  in  memory  of  Senator  Colt’s  mother.  Senator 
Colt  left  by  his  will  $100,000  in  stock  to  the  Town  of  Bristol  "to  use  and 
apply  the  income  thereof  in  perpetuity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Colt 
Memorial  High  School.”42 

The  second  contribution  was  provided  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Ramon 
Guiteras  as  follows  "All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate 
. . . to  the  Town  of  Bristol,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the 

purpose  of  erecting  a public  school  house,  to  be  called  the  Guiteras  School 
Building,  in  memory  of  ...  my  mother.  It  is  my  hope  that,  in 
carrying  out  this  bequest,  the  council  of  the  Town  of  Bristol,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  be  able  to  have  the  building  similar  in  design  to  that 
of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mudge,  in  Papoosequam  (Poppasquash) , and  to  be 
white  in  color.”43 

Ibid.  Pages  18  and  19. 

40  Ibid.  Page  19. 

41  Population,  1930  Census:  1 1,933. 

42  Will  of  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  Wills,  Book  Number  11,  Town  of  Bristol,  page  3 54  ff . 
Town  Hall,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

43  Will  of  Ramon  Guiteras,  Wills,  Book  Number  11,  Town  of  Bristol,  page  16  3,  ff. 
Town  Hall,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
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The  Colt  Memorial  High  School  is  used  as  the  senior  high  school  for 
Bristol.  It  was  built  while  Senator  Colt  was  still  alive,  its  construction 
being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a building  committee,  of  which 
Senator  Colt  was  a member. 

The  building  was  never  well-suited  to  school  purposes.  Lighting  is 
provided  in  most  of  the  class  rooms  from  two  sides.  On  the  third  floor 
skylighting  is  used,  and  one  room  has  no  windows  at  all.  The  site  is  very 
small  and  addition  to  the  building  is  almost  impossible.  In  the  basement 
there  is  a makeshift  shop  and  lunchroom.  There  is  no  playground,  and  no 
gymnasium.  The  auditorium  balcony  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  the  stage  from  back  of  the  third  row  of  seats.  At  least  fifteen 
rows  of  seats  are  a total  loss.  There  is  no  accurate  way  to  determine  the 
cost  of  the  building,  but  estimates  place  it  at  $300,000  for  the  building, 
site  and  equipment.  No  expense  was  spared  in  providing  the  equipment 
or  the  materials  used  in  the  building.  Considerable  marble  was  used  in  its 
construction  and  the  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  this  material.  For 
example,  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  seat  for  a single  auditorium 
chair  amounts  to  $12. 

The  Guiteras  Junior  High  School  was  the  result  of  the  second  bequest 
and  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  a town  school  building  committee 
as  are  other  school  buildings  in  Bristol.  It  was  completed  in  1927  and  is 
a very  serviceable  school  building.  The  chief  defect  is  the  result  of  the 
request  of  the  donor  to  have  the  school  building  resemble  another  build- 
ing in  the  community.  This  necessitated  having  odd  shaped  rooms  where 
the  two  wings  joined  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  and  additional 
expense  as  well. 

The  original  donation  for  the  building  was  approximately  $2  50,000. 
Due  to  the  delay  in  using  the  funds  until  a site  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
total  sum  of  money  available  from  the  donation  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $3  5 0,000.  At  the  end,  a balance  remained  unexpended,  and  this 
was  put  aside  as  a maintenance  fund  following  the  example  set  by  Senator 
Colt.  This  fund  amounted  to  about  $25,000,  fluctuating  from  time  to 
time  as  interest  is  allowed  to  accumulate  or  is  expended  for  repairs.  No 
provision  for  such  a fund  was  included  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Guiteras. 

Winchester,  Virginia44 

Many  donations  have  been  made  in  Winchester  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Rouss  made  contributions  during  his  lifetime  of 


44  Population,  1930  Census:  10,85  5. 
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$5,000  each  for  two  fire  companies,  $30,000  for  a city  hall,  $30,000  for 
the  city  water  system,  $10,000  for  a cemetery  fence,  $5,000  for  a mortu- 
ary chapel  gate,  and  other  donations  for  various  other  purposes  of  which 
no  records  exist.  Mr.  John  Kerr  left  money  for  a school  building,  Judge 
John  Handley  left  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  public  schools  and  for  a 
public  library.  Mrs.  Lucian  Lupton  left  a fund,  the  interest  from  which 
is  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  a teacher  of  horticulture  in  the  high  school. 
Quite  recently,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Gibson  has  donated  a valuable  collection  of 
relics  collected  by  her  uncle,  Ex-Governor  Holliday,  a resident  of  Win- 
chester, together  with  sufficient  money  to  build  a museum  in  which  to 
house  them.  Two  other  gifts  are  known  to  have  been  provided  in  the 
wills  of  citizens  now  living  in  Winchester. 

The  first  donation  to  the  public  schools  was  that  of  John  Kerr.  In  his 
will  it  was  provided  that  his  trustees  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his 
house  and  lot  together  with  any  residue  from  the  estate  after  all  provisions 
of  his  will  had  been  carried  out,  "in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most 
expedient  for  the  education  of  the  poor  white  children  of  Winchester.”* * * 4* 
The  John  Kerr  School  was  built  in  18  83,  at  a cost  of  $16, 000. 46  Of  this, 
$6,000  was  town  money,  and  the  balance  was  from  the  Kerr  bequest.  The 
building  is  still  in  use  as  a white  school  for  the  lower  grades. 

The  largest  contribution  was  made  by  Judge  Handley.  In  his  will 
there  were  two  provisions  by  which  the  town  of  Winchester  benefited. 
The  first  provided  that  $250,000  be  given  to  the  City  of  Winchester  "to 
be  retained  by  said  City  and  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
at  interest  until  the  said  sum  of  money  and  interest  added,  shall  amount  to 
$5  00,000”47  for  library  purposes. 

The  second  gift  was  provided  for  as  follows:  "All  the  rest  and  residue 
of  my  estate  I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  City  of  Winchester  to  be 
accumulated  for  the  period  of  twenty  years.  The  income  arising  from 
said  residue  estate  to  be  expended  and  laid  out  in  said  City  by  the  erection 
of  school  houses  and  education  of  the  poor.”48 

In  order  to  enable  the  City  of  Winchester  to  accept  the  two  bequests  of 
Judge  Handley,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  189  6.49 

45  Will  of  John  Kerr,  Will  Book  Number  3,  1874-84,  page  53,  Winchester,  Virginia. 

46.  The  Handley  Fund.  A Report  to  the  Board  of  Handley  Trustees,  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  1918. 

47  Excerpt  from  will  of  Judge  John  Handley.  Included  in  Chancery  Order  Book,  No. 
23,  Circuit  Court,  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  pages  207-8,  April  23,  1901. 

4<*  Ibid. 

49  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  The  Handley  Board  of  Trustees,  Winchester,  Virginia.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Board,  August,  1918,  pages  3-5. 
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Also  in  this  act,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Handley 
Board  of  Trustees  to  administer  both  funds.  A subsequent  act50  of  the 
Legislature  approved  February  6,  1904,  provided  an  addition  to  the  first 
act.  The  appointments  of  the  Trustees  were  to  be  made  by  the  Common 
Council,  and  certain  of  their  acts  were  made  subject  to  review  by  this 
body. 

In  1901,  a decision  in  connection  with  a friendly  suit  to  construe  the 
will  of  Judge  Handley  was  handed  down  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Frederick 
County,  Virginia.*1  In  this  decision  several  important  changes  were  made. 
The  restriction  requiring  the  bequest  for  the  library  to  accumulate  until  it 
amounted  to  $500,000  was  "hereby  declared  null  and  void”12  and  the 
Trustees  were  authorized  to  use  the  money  "in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment, maintenance  and  conduct  of  a public  library  for  the  free  use  of  the 
people  of  Winchester  forever,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  though  the  bequest  had  not  been  restricted  as  to  its  immediate  use  and 
enjoyment,  by  the  condition  annexed  thereto.”53  An  evident  error  which 
had  occurred  in  the  will  was  also  cleared  up.  The  provision  that  the  resi- 
dual estate  be  made  use  of  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  education 
of  the  poor  was  "hereby  ascertained,  construed  and  held  to  mean,  and  shall 
be  so  applied  as  though  it  did  in  express  terms  provide  that  the  fund  be 
expended  and  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  schools  so  provided  for,  and  the  complainants  (the 
Handley  Trustees)  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  invest  the  net 
funds  that  may  come  into  their  hands,  or  under  their  control  ...  in 
such  securities  and  for  such  length  of  time,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  in 
their  opinion  will  best  subserve  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  most  fully  and  effectually  attain  the  objects  had  in  view  by  the 
testator;  but  any  ultimate  application  of  the  fund  shall  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  City  Council.”54  The  Handley  will  was  practically  rewrit- 
ten, at  least  in-so-far  as  it  applied  to  Winchester,  by  the  above  decision. 

In  1915,  the  twenty  year  period  came  to  a close,  during  which  time  the 
interest  upon  the  bequest  to  the  schools  had  been  accruing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Handley  Executors  in  Scranton.  Much  of  the  estate  was  in  the 
form  of  real  estate  in  Scranton.  The  Handley  Trustees  believed  that 
more  money  would  be  realized  if  this  property  could  be  sold  gradually 
instead  of  being  disposed  of  by  a forced  sale  over  a short  period.  The 

50  Ibid.  Pages  S -7. 

51  Chancery  Order  Book,  No.  23,  Circuit  Court,  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  pages 
207-8,  April  23,  1901. 

52  Ibid. 


S3  Ibid. 


*4  Ibid. 
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Trustees  asked  the  Executors  to  turn  over  the  estate  "in  kind”  although 
the  will  provided  that  the  property  should  be  sold  by  the  Executors  and 
the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the  City  of  Winchester.  The  Executors  re- 
fused, and  the  Elandley  Trustees  entered  suit  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts,” 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  this  advantage  and  also  to  force  an  immediate 
accounting  by  the  executors  of  the  estate  as  well.  The  lower  and  higher 
courts  both  upheld  the  Executors,  and  the  property  was  rapidly  sold  and 
the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the  Handley  Trustees.56 

In  1917,  the  sum  of  $1,600,000  was  turned  over  to  the  Trustees  in  the 
form  of  securities  and  certificates  of  deposit.  In  the  same  year,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  began  a survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  order  to  make  recommendations  concerning  how  best  to  expend 
the  Handley  fund.  The  final  report  of  the  survey  was  submitted  in 
December,  1918.  These  plans  were  accepted  practically  as  proposed  by 
the  General  Education  Board  report,  by  the  Handley  Trustees  and  the 
Winchester  Common  Council.57 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  certain  buildings  were  to  be  added  to 
the  public  school  system  and  the  interest  from  a permanent  fund  of 
$1,200,000  was  to  be  used  toward  "the  establishment  and  maintenance,  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  Board  of  Winchester,  of  a superior  system  of 
public  schools  at  Winchester,  Virginia.”58  Certain  minor  sums  could  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  income  at  the  discretion  of  the  Handley  Trustees^ 
including  a $10,000  annual  sum  to  provide  against  losses  and  reduced 
interest  rates. 

The  School  Board  of  Winchester  and  the  Handley  Board  of  Trustees  are 
both  appointed  by  the  Common  Council.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
is  named  by  the  school  board  and  the  Handley  Trustees  and  is  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  insure  that  the  community  would  continue  to 
provide  its  share  toward  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  was  brought 
about  by  inserting  in  the  agreement  between  the  Handley  Trustees  and  the 
Common  Council59  a provision  that  the  Trustees  need  not  appropriate 
money  toward  the  support  of  the  schools  if  the  annual  city  support 
amounted  to  less  than  $15,000.  The  latter  amount  represented  the  ap- 

55  Annual  Report  of  the  Handley  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1915.  Winchester,  Virginia,  1916,  pages  4-7. 

56  Ibid.  Page  13.  Supplement  to  the  President’s  Report. 

57  Report  of  the  Handley  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1918. 
Winchester,  Virginia,  1919,  pages  19-22. 

58  Ibid.  Page  20. 

59  Ibid.  Page  21. 
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proximate  annual  cost  of  the  public  schools  in  Winchester  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  entered  into. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Education  Board 
the  first  step  was  the  selection  of  a competent  superintendent  of  schools 
to  carry  out  the  plans  adopted.  Under  this  supervision,  and  delayed  by 
the  World  War,  the  Handley  School  for  white  children  was  completed  in 
1923,  at  a cost  of  approximately  $800,000. 

This  school  is  a one  story  structure,  of  Colonial  design,  and  presents  an 
imposing  appearance  on  its  large  site.  It  houses  grades  four  to  twelve 
inclusive.  However,  the  lower  grade  pupils  attending  it  come  from  nearby 
homes  only,  whereas  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  from  the 
entire  town  are  accommodated.  A stadium,  track  and  playfield  are  located 
in  front  of  the  building. 

The  Douglas  school  for  the  Negro  children  was  completed  in  1926,  at 
a cost  of  $30,000.  The  Negro  population  in  Winchester  is  not  large. 

Both  of  these  schools  were  paid  for  by  the  Handley  Trustees.  The  title 
to  the  Handley  Schools  is  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  and  is  rented  to 
the  School  Board  for  $1  per  year.  The  title  to  the  Douglas  School  is  to 
be  likewise  vested  in  the  Trustees  as  soon  as  certain  financial  transactions 
are  cleared  up  which  made  necessary  its  being  temporarily  in  the  name  of 
the  School  Board. 

The  trust  fund  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Handley  Trustees  for  school 
purposes  amounts  at  present  to  considerably  over  the  $1,200,000  agreed 
upon.  Some  of  the  funds  are  in  local  real  estate  of  which  the  price  in 
1931  exceeds  the  purchase  price,  even  after  the  depression  of  that  period. 
For  this  reason,  the  exact  value  of  the  fund  is  hard  to  determine  accurately. 

Until  1931  practically  all  the  net  income  from  the  invested  funds  was 
turned  over  to  the  School  Board  by  the  Trustees.  This  amounted  to 
$60,000  per  year.  In  1931  it  was  decided  that  $5,000  should  be  set  aside 
annually  thereafter  to  build  up  a fund  against  unforseen  needs.  This 
action  was  provided  for  in  the  original  agreement  between  the  Trustees 
and  the  Common  Council,  but  had  never  been  resorted  to  by  the  Trustees. 

The  income  received  from  the  Handley  fund  is  placed  in  the  general 
current  school  fund.  It  is  used  for  general  school  support  and  is  not  kept 
separate  from  other  current  funds  in  any  way. 

The  Handley  Trustees  have  without  exception,  been  outstanding  men 
in  the  City  of  Winchester.  Much  pride  has  gone  into  their  work  to  the 
end  that  the  funds  have  been  ably  invested  and  protected.  That  so  large 
a return  on  the  investment  has  been  realized  is  due  to  the  personal  interest 
of  the  Trustees  in  their  duties  as  Trustees. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  EFFECT  OF  LARGE  GIFTS  UPON  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  THE  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNMENTAL  FUNCTIONS 

Purpose  of  (his  Chapter 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  determine  the  effect  which 
gifts  to  the  schools  exercise  upon  the  attitude  of  a community  toward  the 
support  of  education.  In  addition,  consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
effect  of  these  gifts  upon  the  local  support  allocated  to  other  governmental 
functions,  where  the  necessary  data  could  be  secured.  The  effect  of  dona- 
tions upon  the  capital  outlay  support  of  education  in  the  communities 
could  not  be  determined  to  a satisfactory  extent,  and  therefore  has  not 
been  included  in  this  study.  In  most  instances  where  contributions  for 
capital  outlay  purposes  have  occurred,  the  cost  figures  for  the  buildings  so 
erected  are  not  at  all  in  line  with  school  building  costs  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Also  in  a majority  of  the  cases  studied,  capital  outlay  needs 
subsequent  to  the  donation  are  not  comparable  with  the  needs  in  com- 
munities where  no  buildings  have  been  given.  This  has  been  especially 
true  in  Greenfield,  Ohio,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  communities  used  in  this  chapter  are  those  for  which  a description 
was  given  in  Chapter  V.  A study  of  the  situation  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, is  included  but  no  final  conclusions  were  reached  with  respect  to  it 
because  the  results  arising  from  the  donations  are  not  yet  complete,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion. 

Basis  for  Measuring  " Effect  Upon  the  Community” 

The  procedure  used  in  measuring  the  effect  of  donations  upon  a com- 
munity can  be  described  briefly  as  follows. 

It  is  clear  that  the  way  in  which  a community  supports  education 
through  self-imposed  local  taxation  constitutes  the  most  reliable  index  of 
the  attitude  of  that  community  toward  education.  The  same  holds  true 
in  measuring  the  attitude  toward  the  support  of  the  other  governmental 
functions.  The  complicating  factor  in  this  is  that  no  very  definite 
standard  has  been  or  can  be  developed  for  describing  the  effort  put  forth 
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by  any  single  community  in  supporting  education.  How  much  a com- 
munity spends  per  year  for  each  pupil  enrolled  of  course  can  be  deter- 
mined. But  whether  this  is  high  or  low  depends  entirely  upon  what  other 
similar  communities  spend  on  education.  Throughout  the  case  studies, 
therefore,  the  extent  of  local  support  or  "effort”  of  the  community  in 
question  is  judged  to  be  high  or  low  according  to  its  position  on  a scale 
which  has  been  made  by  determining  the  "effort”  made  by  other  similar 
communities  within  the  same  state. 

Another  device  for  evaluating  the  "effort”  with  which  a community 
supports  a governmental  enterprise  has  been  adopted  into  common  prac- 
tice. This  has  been  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  communities  differ  very 
widely  in  their  potential  "ability”  to  support  various  governmental  activi- 
ties. The  interpretations  as  to  the  "effort”  of  a community  have  been 
made  in  the  light  of  the  "ability”  of  that  community  throughout  the  case 
studies  which  are  included  in  this  study.  Common  practice  assumes  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a community  to  put  forth  an  "effort”  which  at  least  is 
equal  to  its  "ability”.1 

The  above  procedure  provides  a rather  accurate  appraisal  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  any  community  with  respect  to  its  local  public  schools.  Whether 
or  not  this  attitude  is  to  any  extent  the  result  of  the  gifts  which  had  been 
made  to  the  public  schools  in  any  single  community  cannot  be  proved 
statistically.  Proof  can  come  only  from  a summarization  of  the  attitudes 
toward  school  support  in  the  several  communities  in  which  case  studies 
were  made.  If  these  all  point  in  one  direction,  then  the  chances  are  large 
that  the  common  factor  of  donations  was  chiefly  responsible.  Table  VI 
was  prepared  in  order  to  bring  together  the  results  discovered  in  the  sep- 
arate case  studies.  The  general  conclusions  included  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  are  based  upon  Table  VI,  and  represent  a summarization  of  the 
local  attitudes  which  were  found  to  exist  in  all  of  the  communities  studied. 

Status  of  Local  Support  of  Public  Education 
and  Other  Governmental  Functions 

A brief  description  follows  of  the  status  of  the  local  support  of  public 
education  in  each  community  studied.  In  addition,  a description  is  given 
of  the  status  of  the  local  support  of  other  governmental  functions  in  those 
communities  for  which  the  necessary  data  could  be  secured. 

1 This  topic  is  developed  at  length  in:  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  and  Alexander,  Carter.  School 
Finance  and  Business  Management  Problems,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1928,  problems  94  and  95,  pages  426  to  432  inclusive, 
and  Norton,  John  K.  The  Ability  of  the  States  to  Support  Education.  Published  by 
The  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1926. 
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Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

Naugatuck  is  at  the  50  percentile  level  as  compared  with  the  other  168 
Connecticut  communities  on  the  item  of  grand  list  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.2  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  Naugatuck  is  the  middle  community  in  the  state  in 
ability  to  support  education  and  other  governmental  activities.  In  the 
effort  put  forth  in  the  current  support  of  public  education,  Naugatuck 
does  not  quite  come  up  to  her  ability.  The  percentile  rank  of  Naugatuck 
when  compared  with  the  same  168  Connecticut  communities  on  the  item 
of  total  current  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  is  48.5.  To 
be  sure,  the  difference  between  the  ability  and  effort  ranking  is  so  very 
slight,  that  little  or  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  it.  One  other  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  the  citizens  of  Naugatuck  exert  themselves 
to  support  the  public  schools  is  the  rank  of  Naugatuck  when  compared 
on  the  item  of  high  school  support  with  the  eleven  other  Connecticut 
communities  which  have  high  schools  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The 
average  current  expense  cost  per  high  school  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  Naugatuck  amounted  to  $ 1 48 .0 5 3 in  1929-30.  For  the  same 
item  the  figure  for  the  other  eleven  communities  amounted  to  $13  5.44  in 
the  same  year. 

One  other  factor  is  of  interest  concerning  tax  support  in  Naugatuck. 
Naugatuck  had  a percentile  rank  in  1930-31  of  71.4  in  the  list  of  169 
Connecticut  communities  on  the  item  of  the  amount  of  local  taxes  raised 
for  all  governmental  current  expense  purposes  except  public  education  per 
average  daily  attendance  unit.4  This  indicates  that  in  Naugatuck  the 
other  governmental  activities  are  supported  more  liberally  than  are  the 
public  schools. 

Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  said  that: 

I.  Naugatuck  supports  public  education  just  about  as  would  be  ex- 
pected if  no  donations  to  the  public  schools  had  been  made. 

2 Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-3  1,  Table  II, 
page  3. 

3 Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  1928-30,  Table  VIII,  pages 
118-31. 

“I  Figured  from  data  in  Tables  III  and  IV  of:  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-1931, 
Division  of  Field  Service,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 

1931. 
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II.  The  citizens  of  Naugatuck  support  governmental  activities  other 
than  education  to  a greater  extent  than  they  support  local  public 
education,  and  also  to  a greater  extent  than  would  be  predicted 
from  a comparison  of  the  ability  of  Naugatuck  with  the  ability  of 
the  other  Connecticut  communities. 

Norwich,  Connecticut 

In  ability,  as  measured  by  the  wealth  per  pupil,  Norwich  ranked  high 
with  a percentile  position  of  6 5.1  in  the  list  of  169  Connecticut  cities 
reported  in  1931.*  5 However,  in  this  same  list  of  Connecticut  cities,  only 
twenty-three  or  13.6%  reported  a lower  expenditure  per  elementary  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  1928-1929.6  The  average  for  the  state  was 
$8  5.92,  while  in  Norwich  a cost  of  only  $66.91  was  reported.  This  is  true 
although  the  community  was  freed  from  approximately  one-third  of  the 
expense  connected  with  high  school  support,  or  of  approximately  $34,700 
in  1928-29,  as  a result  of  the  donations  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy. 

Local  governmental  activities  other  than  education  were  supported  in 
1930-193  1 in  Norwich  to  an  extent  considerably  in  excess  of  the  effort 
made  to  support  the  public  elementary  schools.  Norwich  had  a percentile 
rank  of  79.8  in  the  list  of  Connecticut  communities  when  they  were 
arranged  in  order  on  the  basis  of  that  item.7 

Conclusions 

From  the  preceding  analysis  it  can  be  concluded  that: 

I.  The  citizens  of  Norwich  support  public  education  to  a much  lesser 
degree  than  would  be  expected  from  the  comparison  which  was 
made  between  the  ability  of  Norwich  and  the  ability  of  the  other 
Connecticut  cities. 

II.  In  spite  of  the  showing  with  respect  to  the  support  of  public  edu- 
cation, the  other  local  governmental  activities  are  supported  to  a 
greater  extent  than  would  be  predicted  from  the  same  comparison 
of  relative  abilities. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-31,  Table  II, 

page  3. 

6 Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  1928-30,  Table  VIII,  pages 
118-31. 

7 Figured  from  data  in  Tables  III  and  IV  of:  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-1931, 
Division  of  Field  Service,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
1931. 
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Town  of  Thompson,  Connecticut 

Thompson  ranks  low  with  a percentile  position  of  14. 8, 8 in  the  list  of 
Connecticut  cities  arranged  according  to  the  value  of  property  per  average 
daily  attendance  unit  in  1930-1931.  In  Thompson,  due  to  the  existence 
of  a 6-6  plan  of  school  organization  which  complicates  record  keeping  to 
a considerable  extent,  it  was  found  best  to  make  all  cost  comparisons  on 
the  basis  of  the  school  system  as  a whole,  instead  of  for  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  secondary  grades  separately.  On  that  basis,  Thompson  had 
a percentile  rank  of  40.8  in  the  list  of  169  Connecticut  cities  arranged  in 
order  according  to  the  per  pupil  current  expense  cost  during  1928-1929. 9 
In  other  words,  in  terms  of  income  from  all  sources,  Thompson  supported 
public  education  to  an  extent  considerably  in  excess  of  the  predicted 
amount. 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  income 
from  the  endowment  fund  was  responsible  for  this  good  showing.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  in  1928-1929  was 
deducted  from  the  total  school  current  costs,  for  that  year.  The  re- 
mainder was  then  divided  by  the  total  average  daily  attendance  for  all 
grades  in  1928-1929.  This  figure,  when  compared  with  the  average  per 
pupil  current  expense  cost  in  the  other  Connecticut  communities  for 
1928-1929  showed  that,  if  the  endowment  income  in  Thompson  had  not 
been  available  and  money  from  other  sources  had  not  replaced  it,  the 
schools  as  a whole  in  Thompson  would  have  been  supported  so  that  only 
two  other  Connecticut  communities  would  have  made  a poorer  showing. 
The  rank  of  Thompson  in  the  list  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a .1 
percentile  position  under  those  conditions.  This  indicates  clearly  that  the 
donation  in  Thompson  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  present  good 
status  of  educational  support  which  exists. 

Attention  was  next  directed  toward  an  analysis  of  the  support  afforded 
local  governmental  activities  other  than  public  education  in  Thompson. 
It  was  found  that  Thompson  ranked  in  a percentile  position  of  33.9  as 
compared  with  the  other  168  Connecticut  communities  on  this  item.10 
This  meant  that  Thompson  exceeded  her  ability  in  providing  for  the  cur- 
rent costs  of  these  other  local  activities. 

8 Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-31,  Table  II, 
page  3. 

9 Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  1928-1930,  Table  VIII,  pages 
118-131. 

10  Figured  from  data  in  Tables  III  and  IV  of:  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-1931, 
Division  of  Field  Service,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Conclusions 

From  the  preceding  analysis  of  Thompson,  it  can  be  stated  that: 

I.  When  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  is  included,  the  citi- 
zens of  Thompson  exceed  their  ability  by  a considerable  extent  in 
the  provisions  they  make  for  the  support  of  local  public  education. 

II.  When  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  is  excluded,  the  citi- 
zens fall  short  of  their  ability  in  the  provisions  which  they  make 
for  the  support  of  the  local  public  schools. 

III.  The  citizens  of  Thompson  support  local  governmental  activities 
other  than  education  to  a greater  extent  than  would  be  predicted 
from  a comparison  of  the  ability  of  Thompson  with  the  ability  of 
other  Connecticut  communities. 

Westport,  Connecticut 

Westport  has  the  highest  ability  of  any  Connecticut  community,  on  the 
basis  of  the  grand  list  of  assessed  taxable  property  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance.* 11  This  represents  a percentile  position  of  100.  In  the 
effort  put  forth  to  support  the  current  expenses  of  public  education,  as 
compared  with  other  Connecticut  communities,  Westport  has  a percentile 
position  of  87.0. 12  In  the  effort  put  forth  to  support  the  other  local  gov- 
ernmental activities,  Westport  has  a percentile  position  of  94.1  in  the  list 
of  Connecticut  communities.13 

Conclusions 

The  foregoing  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  concerning  Westport: 

I.  The  public  schools  in  Westport  are  supported  at  a rate  which  is  less 
than  would  be  expected  if  no  donations  had  been  made  to  the 
schools. 

II.  The  citizens  of  Westport  support  the  other  local  governmental 
activities  at  a rate  which  closely  approximates  the  predicted  rate. 

Town  of  Winchester,  Connecticut 

Winchester  ranks  high  in  the  ability  to  support  education  with  an  86.9 
percentile  position  in  the  list  of  Connecticut  cities  with  respect  to  the 
wealth  per  average  daily  attendance  unit.14 

11  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-31,  Table  II, 
page  3. 

12  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  1928-30,  Table  VIII,  pages 
118-131. 

11  Figured  from  data  in  Tables  III  and  IV  of:  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-1931, 
Division  of  Field  Service,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
1931. 

14  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  Research  Letter  4,  Series  1930-1931,  Table  II, 
page  3. 
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The  cost  per  elementary  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Win- 
chester in  1928-29  was  only  $8  5.2 9. 15  The  average  for  all  Connecticut 
cities  was  $85.92  and  the  percentile  position  of  Winchester  in  the  list  of 
Connecticut  cities  was  53.8.  The  Gilbert  School  reported  an  enrollment 
of  560  for  the  year.  The  cost  of  educating  the  Winchester  high  school 
pupils  (336  in  1930-1931)  at  the  average  rate  for  the  twelve  Connecticut 
communities  which  reported  high  school  enrollments  of  approximately  the 
same  size,  constitutes  a local  tax  savings  for  Winchester  of  $45,860.64  for 
the  year,  since  none  of  the  cost  of  the  Gilbert  School  comes  from  tax 
sources.  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  this  was  not  added  to 
the  amount  that  should  have  been  spent  on  elementary  education  alone, 
even  if  Winchester  had  received  no  donation  from  Mr.  Gilbert  for  the 
support  of  the  local  secondary  schools.  Instead,  the  citizens  of  Winchester 
support  public  elementary  education  at  a rate  which  is  considerably  less 
than  would  be  expected  if  they  had  to  support  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  citizens  of  Winchester  support  other  governmental  activities  at  a 
rate  which  is  practically  identical  with  their  ability  as  measured  by  a com- 
parison of  the  ability  of  Winchester  with  the  ability  of  other  communities 
in  Connecticut. 

Conclusions 

The  above  descriptions  indicate  that: 

I.  The  citizens  of  Winchester,  in  spite  of  being  relieved  from  the  en- 
tire cost  of  providing  secondary  education  in  their  community,  do 
not  support  local  public  elementary  education  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  expected  if  they  had  to  support  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

II.  The  other  governmental  activities  are  supported  to  an  extent  which 
is  practically  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  predicted  from  a 
comparison  of  the  ability  of  Winchester  with  the  ability  of  the 
other  Connecticut  communities. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

It  is  difficult  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  duPont’s  gifts 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  toward  the  support  of 
public  education.  There  is  no  Delaware  community  which  approaches 

ls  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  1928-30,  Table  VIII,  pages 
118-131. 
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Wilmington  in  size.  Moreover,  the  other  Delaware  communities  have 
benefited  from  Mr.  duPont’s  generosity.  The  trend  in  capital  outlay  costs 
is  not  significant  inasmuch  as  the  State  has  practically  removed  the  neces- 
sity since  1927  for  Delaware  communities  to  bond  themselves  in  order  to 
secure  new  buildings. 

To  date  the  effects  seem  entirely  wholesome.  The  program  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  duPont  has  been  continued  by  the  State  Legislature  and  by  the 
Citizens  Association  of  Delaware.  The  opinions  of  various  superintendents 
of  schools  point  in  this  same  direction.  Newspaper  comments  seem  un- 
usually favorable  toward  the  schools. 

In  Wilmington,  the  current  expense  average  daily  attendance  cost  has 
increased  steadily  from  $83.06  in  1924-1925  to  $100.45  in  1929-1930. 16 
A large  drop  in  the  proportion  of  local  tax  revenue  for  current  purposes 
which  was  devoted  to  public  school  purposes  occurred  between  1928-1929 
and  1929- 1930. 17  The  reason  for  the  decrease  has  not  been  explained. 

Conclusions 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  draw  any  conclusion  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Wilmington.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  permit  a final 
conclusion  to  be  made  accurately.  To  date  the  effects  seem  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland 

The  county  unit  system  is  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  All  state 
reports  use  this  unit  as  the  sole  basis  for  reporting  practically  all  of  the 
school  financial  data  in  the  state.  Local  school  taxes  are  collected  on  a 
county-wide  basis.  Moreover,  under  a county  unit  plan  municipal 
boundaries  have  little  significance  in  school  attendance  compilations.  For 
these  reasons,  even  if  property  valuation  data  could  be  secured  for  various 
communities,  little  dependence  could  be  placed  in  the  calculations  based 
upon  per  pupil  units. 

All  of  these  facts  were  further  complicated  by  the  manner  of  record 
keeping  used  in  Port  Deposit.  Much  overlapping  of  personnel  between 
the  "hill  school”  and  the  public  schools  complicated  the  costs  to  a large 
extent.  An  accurate  allocation  of  the  salaries  of  employees  who  divide 
their  time  between  two  activities  always  offers  difficulties. 

16  Data  taken  from  Annual  Reports  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
Delaware,  1924-1925  to  1929-1930,  incl. 

17  Data  from  a letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Simmons,  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  City  Clerk, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  donation  upon  the  school  support  sup- 
plied in  Port  Deposit  cannot  be  made.  The  local  community  does  not 
have  to  support  any  educational  activity  except  the  Negro  schools  in  the 
community.  It  is  deemed  unwise  to  attempt  to  judge  the  effect  upon  the 
community  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  effort  made  to  support  Negro  educa- 
tion. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  whether  the  schools  in  Port  Deposit 
were  supported  as  well  as  in  the  remainder  of  Cecil  County.  A rather 
laborious  calculation18  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Cecil  County 
unit  cost  had  been  equalled  in  Port  Deposit,  the  total  current  expense  cost 
of  the  white  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1929-30  would  have 
amounted  to  $31,813.22.  The  reported  cost  of  the  Port  Deposit  public 
schools  for  that  year  amounted  to  $5 0,072. 5 7.19  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  included  in  the  latter  cost  is  a charge  of  $6,290  for  the  town 
boys  who  attend  the  "hill  school”.  This  is  figured  by  charging  $200  each 
for  all  such  students. 

It  does  seem  worth  noting  in  passing,  that  the  current  expense  per 
Negro  elementary  child  enrolled  in  1929-30  in  Port  Deposit  amounted  to 
$23.35;  in  Elkton  (a  very  similar  type  of  community  and  near-by  in  the 
same  county)  this  amounted  to  $33.04;  and  for  the  county  as  a whole  the 
cost  was  $34.34. 

Conclusions 

The  above  facts  mean  that: 

I.  The  schools  in  Port  Deposit  probably  are  as  good  as  or  better  than 
they  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  donations  by  Mr.  Tome. 

II.  Sufficient  information  could  not  be  secured  to  reach  a conclusion 
as  to  the  local  support  given  to  other  governmental  activities. 

Muskegon,  Michigan 

Muskegon  is  the  second  largest  community  included  in  this  study  and 
is  the  twelfth  largest  city  in  Michigan. 

Nine  other  Michigan  cities  were  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
These  were:  Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  Hamtramck,  Highland  Park,  Jackson, 
Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Pontiac  and  Saginaw.  In  the  state  reports,  costs  for 
the  different  school  levels  are  not  shown  separately.  Therefore,  the  cost 

18  Based  on  figures  in:  64  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  State  of 
Maryland  for  year  ending  July  31,  1930,  Twentieth  Century  Printing  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

19  Data  secured  from  Dr.  M.  P.  Brush,  Director,  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 
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figures  are  on  the  basis  of  the  school  system  as  a whole.  Included  in  the 
Statistics  of  City  School  Systems  for  1927-28  was  a table20  which  gave 
the  assessed  valuation  and  the  rate  of  assessment  on  taxable  property  for 
all  of  these  cities.  From  this  the  true  value  of  taxable  property  was  ob- 
tained. By  dividing  these  figures  by  the  attendance  figures  for  each  city, 
the  true  wealth  per  school  child  in  attendance  was  secured.  In  ability  to 
support  education,  Muskegon  ranked  fifth  from  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
By  dividing  the  total  current  expenses  by  the  total  average  attendance,  the 
per  pupil  current  cost  was  determined.  Using  this  measure  of  effort  Mus- 
kegon ranked  seventh  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  ten  cities.  Deduct- 
ing the  income  from  the  public  school  endowment  fund  from  the  current 
expenditures  for  the  year  did  not  change  this  rank. 

The  effort  made  by  Muskegon  in  supporting  governmental  functions 
other  than  education  was  the  next  item  of  interest.  In  the  publication  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Financial  Statistics  of  Cities”  for  1928,  the 
total  cost  payments  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  local  govern- 
mental departments  were  given  for  the  Michigan  cities  referred  to  above. 
From  these  totals,  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  schools  was  sub- 
tracted, and  the  result  was  divided  by  the  true  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  community.  The  answer  so  secured  represented  the  actual 
local  tax  rate  for  all  governmental  activities  except  public  education. 
Muskegon  was  found  to  rank  fourth  lowest  in  the  list  of  the  ten  cities. 

Conclusions 

From  the  above  description  it  can  be  said  that: 

I.  The  citizens  of  Muskegon  support  education  to  an  extent  greater 
than  their  ability  indicates  would  be  the  normal  amount. 

II.  Even  when  the  income  from  the  endowment  funds  was  deducted 
from  the  school  expenditures,  Muskegon  maintained  this  same  po- 
sition. 

III.  Muskegon  supports  governmental  activities  other  than  education  at 
less  than  the  expected  amount  as  derived  from  a comparison  of  the 
ability  of  Muskegon  and  the  ability  of  the  other  nine  Michigan 
cities. 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

Saginaw  is  the  largest  community  studied  and  is  the  fourth  largest  city 
in  Michigan.  Nine  other  Michigan  cities  were  selected  for  purposes  of 

20  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems  1927-28,  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin,  1929,  No.  34,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1930,  page  174. 
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comparison.  These  were:  Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  Hamtramck,  Highland 
Park,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Muskegon  and  Pontiac.  In  the  state 
reports,  costs  for  the  different  school  levels  are  not  shown  separately. 
Therefore,  the  cost  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  the  school  system  as  a whole. 
Included  in  the  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems  for  1927-28  was  a table21 
which  gave  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  rate  of  assessment  on  taxable 
property  for  these  cities.  From  this  the  true  value  of  taxable  property 
was  obtained.  By  dividing  these  figures  by  the  attendance  figures  for  each 
city,  the  true  wealth  per  school  child  in  attendance  was  secured.  In  abil- 
ity to  support  education  Saginaw  ranked  fourth  from  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  ten  Michigan  cities.  By  dividing  the  total  current  expenses  by  the 
total  average  attendance,  the  per  pupil  current  cost  was  determined.  Using 
this  measure  of  effort,  Saginaw  ranked  fifth  from  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  effort  made  by  Saginaw  in  supporting  governmental  functions 
other  than  education  was  the  next  item  of  interest.  In  the  publication  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Financial  Statistics  of  Cities”,  the  total  cost 
payments  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  local  governmental  de- 
partments were  given  for  the  Michigan  cities  referred  to  above.22  From 
these  totals,  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  schools  was  subtracted, 
and  the  result  was  divided  by  the  true  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
in  the  community.  The  answer  so  secured  represented  the  actual  local  tax 
rate  for  all  governmental  activities  except  public  education.  Saginaw  was 
found  to  rank  fifth  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  ten  Michigan 
communities. 

Conclusions 

From  the  above  description  it  can  be  said  that: 

I.  The  citizens  of  Saginaw  support  education  to  a slightly  greater  ex- 
tent than  their  ability  indicates  would  be  the  normal  amount. 

II.  The  citizens  of  Saginaw  support  governmental  activities  other  than 
education  also  to  an  extent  slightly  greater  than  their  ability  indi- 
cates would  be  the  normal  amount. 

Greenfield,  Ohio 

Data  could  not  be  secured  from  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion which  gave  separately  the  complete  current  elementary  school  and 

21  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1927-28,  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin  1929,  No.  34,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1930,  page  174. 

22  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a Population  of  30,000,  1928.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, 1931. 
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secondary  school  costs  in  1926-1927  for  the  exempted  villages  within  the 
state.  Separate  comparisons  could  not  be  made,  therefore,  of  the  support 
accorded  either  elementary  or  secondary  education  alone.  Instead  the 
entire  twelve  grades  are  considered  as  one  unit  in  the  following  analysis. 

In  the  list  of  thirty-two  exempted  villages  for  which  complete  data 
could  be  secured  on  the  items  involved,  Greenfield  ranked  fifth  from  the 
bottom  or  in  a percentile  position  of  15.7  on  the  basis  of  assessed  wealth 
in  1927  per  pupil  enrolled  during  that  year.23  In  spite  of  this  low  ability, 
Greenfield  ranked  high  on  current  school  expenses  per  pupil  enrolled  for 
the  school  year  1926-27,  with  a percentile  position  of  75.0  in  the  same 
list  of  exempted  villages.24 

The  effort  made  by  Greenfield  in  supporting  local  governmental  activi- 
ties other  than  education  was  the  next  item  to  be  measured.  The  neces- 
sary information  for  such  an  analysis  was  secured  for  twenty-nine  of  the 
exempted  villages  used  in  the  other  comparisons  which  were  made.  The 
county,  the  township  and  the  municipal  tax  rates  for  each  village  were 
taken  from  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  of 
Ohio.  In  this  report  the  school  tax  rate  was  reported  separately,  so  that 
the  sum  of  the  three  tax  rates  listed  above  represents  the  extent  to  which 
local  governmental  functions  other  than  education  were  supported  locally. 
In  the  list  of  twenty-nine  villages,  Greenfield  had  a percentile  position  of 
76.7.  This  is  much  higher  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  rank 
of  Greenfield  in  the  list  arranged  according  to  ability  to  pay  taxes. 

Conclusions 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  said  that: 

I.  The  citizens  of  Greenfield  support  public  education  to  a much  bet- 
ter extent  than  would  be  expected  from  a comparison  with  thirty- 
one  other  exempted  villages  in  Ohio. 

II.  The  citizens  of  Greenfield  support  governmental  functions  other 
than  education  to  a much  better  extent  than  would  be  expected 
from  a similar  comparison. 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  gifts  which  were  made  to  the 
public  schools  upon  the  school  support  accorded  education  in  Carlisle,  the 

23  Calculated  from  data  secured  from  Miss  Grace  Reed,  Statistical  Clerk,  State  of  Ohio 
Department  of  Education,  and  from  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Tax  Com- 
mission of  Ohio  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1927,  Table  number  15,  pages  214-284. 

2*  Ibid. 
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Pennsylvania  State  School  Report  was  examined.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  high  school  cost  and  attendance  figures  were  not  reported  separately. 
Neither  could  this  segregation  be  secured  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1928-29  except  for  a few  of  the  third  class  districts. 
Even  for  these,  the  item  of  general  control  was  not  reported  separately  for 
the  elementary  and  for  the  secondary  schools  in  any  community.  The 
analysis  that  follows,  therefore,  is  of  necessity  based  upon  the  unit  costs 
for  school  systems  as  a whole,  rather  than  of  the  elementary  school  or  sec- 
ondary school  divisions  separately.  Due  to  the  manner  of  state  aid  dis- 
tribution in  Pennsylvania,  the  communities  used  for  comparison  with 
Carlisle  were  boros  which  were  rated  as  "third  class  districts”  in  1928-29. 
From  the  complete  list  of  such  communities  all  those  in  which  the  total 
school  attendance  for  1928-29  was  between  1,800  and  2,800  were  taken 
for  comparative  purposes.  This  figure  for  Carlisle  was  2,32  3,  so  the  com- 
munities chosen  constituted  the  thirty-nine  communities  in  the  list  which 
were  nearest  in  size  to  Carlisle. 

In  the  state  report  for  Pennsylvania  the  total  assessed  valuation  for 
each  district  was  given.  In  addition,  the  ratio  of  assessed  wealth  to  true 
wealth  was  in  each  case  given.  Thus,  the  full  value  of  taxable  property 
could  be  determined,  and  this,  when  divided  by  the  total  average  daily 
attendance  yielded  the  true  taxable  wealth  per  pupil  in  attendance  for 
each  district.  On  this  ability  measure,  Carlisle  had  a percentile  position 
of  58.0  among  the  thirty-nine  selected  communities. 

Likewise,  the  average  daily  attendance  unit  cost  was  secured  for  each 
community  by  dividing  the  total  current  expense  of  the  public  schools  by 
the  total  average  attendance  in  each  district.  As  a result  of  this  Carlisle 
was  found  to  have  on  this  effort  measure,  a percentile  position  of  17.9  in 
the  list  of  communities.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  donation  amount  to  approximately  $5.38  per  year  per  pupil  in 
attendance.  If  this  were  deducted  from  the  present  per  pupil  cost,  the 
showing  would  be  even  a little  poorer,  dropping  Carlisle’s  percentile  posi- 
tion to  10.3. 

It  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  data  in  order  to  determine  Carlisle’s 
rank  in  supporting  other  local  governmental  activities. 

Conclusions 

From  the  above  it  can  be  said  that: 

I.  The  public  schools  in  Carlisle  are  not  supported  in  accordance  with 
the  ability  of  the  community  by  a considerable  extent,  even  if  the 
income  from  the  endowment  fund  is  included. 
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II.  When  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  is  excluded,  the  show- 
ing made  by  Carlisle  is  even  poorer. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Bristol  ranked  quite  low  as  compared  with  other  cities  and  towns  in 
Rhode  Island  in  ability  to  support  education,  with  a percentile  position  of 
17.9  in  the  list  of  thirty-nine  communities  for  1929-1930. 25  Other 
material  from  the  same  source  showed  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol  support 
education  at  approximately  the  extent  which  would  be  predicted  from  a 
comparison  of  Bristol  with  other  Rhode  Island  communities.  In  the  list 
of  towns  and  cities  arranged  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  "per  capita  cost” 
for  current  expenses  only,  Bristol  had  a percentile  rank  of  15.4  for  1929- 
1930.  This  means  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol  support  public  education 
approximately  at  the  expected  rate. 

Sufficient  data  could  not  be  secured  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
governmental  activities  other  than  education  were  supported  in  the  various 
Rhode  Island  communities  to  come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
Bristol’s  rank  in  the  list. 

Conclusions 

The  above  provides  the  basis  for  the  following  conclusion: 

I.  Bristol  supports  public  education  to  an  extent  which  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  which  would  be  predicted  from  a comparison 
of  the  ability  of  Bristol  with  that  of  the  other  Rhode  Island  cities 
and  towns. 


Winchester,  Virginia 

The  Winchester  schools  rank  extremely  high  in  general  excellence  when 
compared  with  the  public  schools  of  other  Virginia  cities.  In  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  years  1920-21 
and  1927-28,  index  numbers  were  compiled  to  express  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  in  the  Virginia  cities.26  Several  measures  of  school  efficiency 
were  combined  in  order  to  secure  a composite  rating.  Both  years,  Win- 
chester ranked  first  in  the  list. 

25  Taken  from  mimeographed  material  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Public  Educa- 
tion Service  for  1929-1930,  "Property  Back  of  Each  Child  in  Average  Membership.” 

26  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Education,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  Sept.,  1921,  pages  34-5.  Rich- 
mond, Department  of  Public  Printing,  1922.  And,  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Education, 
Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  Nov.,  1928,  Supplement  No.  2,  page  47,  Richmond,  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Printing,  1928. 
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During  1929-30,  the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  instruction 
per  pupil  in  attendance  amounted  to  $66.19,  the  highest  for  any  city  in 
the  state.  The  average  for  all  the  cities  is  reported  as  $5  5. 00. 27  From 
this  it  is  clear  that  Winchester  ranked  either  at  or  very  near  the  top  of 
the  list  again  in  1929-30. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  reliable  financial  data  for 
taxable  wealth  in  Virginia  communities.  Information  concerning  the 
necessary  governmental  activities  was  secured  for  Charlottesville,  Staunton 
and  Winchester  for  the  writer  through  the  efforts  of  the  "League  of  Vir- 
ginia Municipalities”.  This  information  was  not  available  in  their  office, 
but  was  secured  by  them  through  letters  to  each  community  in  question. 
The  two  cities  above  constitute  communities  which  are  quite  similar  to 
Winchester  and  therefore  were  of  value  for  use  in  comparisons  with  Win- 
chester. In  addition,  the  required  financial  data  for  the  seven  Virginia 
cities  which  had  a population  of  30,000  or  more  in  1920,  were  secured 
for  1927  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  publication  "Financial  Statistics 
of  Cities  Having  a Population  of  30,000,  1927.”  These  latter  seven  com- 
munities, being  much  larger  than  Winchester  would  not  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  been  of  value  for  comparative  purposes.  Winchester, 
however,  due  to  the  Handley  fund  exceeds  them  in  per  pupil  current 
school  expenditures  as  has  been  said  before.  Fortunately,  therefore,  the 
method  used  in  the  other  case  studies  for  selecting  comparable  communi- 
ties could  be  less  strictly  adhered  to  and  yet  be  of  value. 

In  the  ten  communities  for  which  data  were  secured,  Winchester  ranked 
third  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  on  the  item  of  assessable  true  wealth  per 
pupil  enrolled.  Where  Winchester  would  have  ranked  if  the  figures  for 
all  23  of  the  Virginia  cities  could  have  been  secured  cannot  be  said.  At 
any  rate,  however,  the  seven  in  the  group  above  would  still  have  exceeded 
Winchester  in  ability,  and  in  all  probability  others  would  have  also. 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Handley  fund  income  was  responsible  for  this  condition  of  the  schools  in 
Winchester.  The  income  from  the  Handley  fund  in  1929-30  was  $60,000. 
This  represented  43.48%  of  the  entire  expenditures  that  year  for  current 
purposes.28  If  the  income  from  this  source  had  not  been  received,  the 
various  figures  above  would  therefore  have  been  reduced  by  the  43.48% 
provided  other  money  for  school  support  had  not  been  procured.  In  that 

27  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Education,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  Sept.,  1930,  page  149,  Rich- 
mond, Division  of  Purchase  and  Printing,  1930. 

28  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Education,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  Sept.,  1930,  page  149,  Rich- 
mond, Division  of  Purchase  and  Printing,  1930. 
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case,  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  Winchester  would  have  been 
only  $37.41  instead  of  $66.19  as  actually  reported.  Only  three  out  of 
the  23  Virginia  cities  report  a cost  figure  lower  than  this.  It  is  apparent 
then,  that  had  no  money  been  available  from  the  Handley  fund  for  the 
public  schools  in  Winchester  in  1929-30,  and  if  no  other  local  tax  money 
had  been  provided,  the  town  would  have  dropped  from  the  very  top  of 
the  list  to  the  very  bottom  as  compared  with  other  Virginia  cities  in  the 
various  current  school  support  items  used  above. 

The  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  other  local  governmental 
activities  in  Winchester  were  supported  countered  the  same  difficulty  as 
has  been  referred  to  above.  However,  this  information  was  secured  for 
Winchester,  Charlottesville  and  Staunton  and  for  the  other  seven  larger 
Virginia  cities  as  has  already  been  described.  When  these  cities  were 
ranked  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  total  current  expenditure  for  all  local 
governmental  purposes  other  than  schools  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance, Winchester  ranked  lowest  in  the  list.  Where  Winchester  would 
have  ranked  had  the  facts  for  all  23  of  the  Virginia  cities  been  known, 
cannot  be  said.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  both  Charlottesville  and 
Staunton  were  included  in  the  list  of  communities  used  in  the  above  com- 
parison, and  that  both  of  them  exceeded  Winchester  on  the  item  in 
question. 

One  interesting  feature  in  the  situation  is  the  agreement  that  has  been 
made  between  the  Common  Council  and  the  School  Board  in  Winchester. 
When  the  original  agreement  was  made  in  1919  between  the  Handley 
Trustees,  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Winchester  School  Board,  there 
was  included  a provision  to  the  effect  that  at  least  $15,000  annually  must 
be  contributed  by  the  Common  Council  for  public  school  purposes.  As 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  this  amount  was  approximately  the  sum  that 
was  at  that  time  being  contributed  to  the  schools  by  the  Council.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  City  of  Winchester,  therefore,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  never  to  have  contributed  more  than  this  $15,000 
annual  sum  for  school  support,  even  though  the  resulting  schools  had 
been  of  inferior  quality.  Instead  of  that,  however,  after  a few  annual 
appearances  of  the  School  Board  before  the  Common  Council  asking  for 
more  money  for  the  schools,  a working  agreement  was  entered  into.  The 
ratio  of  school  needs  from  the  local  community  amounted  that  particular 
year,  to  about  20%  of  the  total  local  governmental  current  cost  budget. 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  money  given  to  the  schools 
each  year  would  automatically  thereafter  be  made  to  equal  20%  of  the 
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total  municipal  budget.  This  would  provide  an  automatic  annual  increase 
for  school  purposes,  providing  other  appropriations  were  increased.  It 
probably  is  not  wise  to  give  money  without  more  regard  for  actual  need, 
but  it  does  show  a recognition  by  the  local  government  of  the  fact  that 
Winchester,  like  any  other  community,  owes  an  increasing  support  to 
public  education.  The  1930-3  1 sum  devoted  to  current  school  expenses 
by  the  City  of  Winchester  amounted  to  $5  6,000. 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  description: 

I.  If  the  income  from  the  Handley  Fund  is  included,  the  citizens  of 
Winchester  exceed  by  a considerable  extent  the  school  support 
which  would  be  predicted  from  a consideration  of  their  ability  as 
compared  with  the  ability  of  other  Virginia  communities. 

II.  If  the  income  from  the  Handley  Fund  is  excluded,  the  citizens  of 
Winchester  fall  considerably  short  of  this  predicted  level. 

III.  The  data  concerning  the  rank  of  Winchester  as  compared  with 
other  Virginia  communities  on  the  item  of  the  support  given  to 
other  governmental  activities  are  not  conclusive.  From  the  data 
obtained,  Winchester  makes  a poor  showing. 

Summary 

In  order  to  picture  concisely  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  in  the  com- 
munities studied  toward  local  public  school  support  and  the  support  of 
governmental  functions  other  than  public  education,  Table  VI  was  de- 
vised. The  chief  conclusions  concerning  the  local  support  of  education 
in  communities  where  substantial  contributions  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  been  made  are  derived  from  a study 
of  this  table.  These  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

I.  With  the  exception  of  Muskegon,  in  the  communities  where  en- 
dowment funds  have  provided  income  for  general  school  support 
over  a period  of  years,  the  communities  do  not  support  the  public 
schools  by  means  of  local  taxation  alone  to  the  extent  they  would 
have  otherwise  under  ordinary  conditions.  (See  Table  VI,  Column 
II.)  However,  in  these  same  communities,  with  the  exception  of 
Carlisle,  the  total  per  pupil  expenditures  for  current  school  pur- 
poses exceeds  the  amount  the  community  would  have  spent  under 
ordinary  circumstances  if  no  endowment  income  had  been  avail- 
able. (See  Table  VI,  Column  III.)  Therefore,  the  income  on  long 
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time  endowments  established  for  the  current  support  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  seems  to  be  used  to  a considerable 
extent  for  local  tax  reduction.  Never-the-less,  these  gifts  do  seem 
to  result  in  better  elementary  and  secondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties than  otherwise  would  have  been  provided  in  the  community. 
In  other  words  only  a part  of  the  income  from  the  endowments  is 
used  for  improving  public  education;  the  remainder  goes  for  tax 
reduction. 


TABLE  VI 

Summary  of  the  Effect  of  Donations  Upon  the  Attitude  Toward  the 
Current  Support  of  Public  Education  and  Other  Governmental 
Functions  in  the  Communities  Studied 


Status  of  Local 

Support  in  the  Community 

Community 

Extent  to  which  Extent  to  which 
the  Public  Schools  the  Public  Schools 
are  Supported  are  Supported 

When  Gift  When  Gift 

Income  was  Income  was 

Deducted  Included 

Extent  to  which 
the  Other 
Governmental 
Functions 
are  Supported 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

X 

A 

H 

Norwich,  Conn. 

X 

ML 

H 

Thompson,  Conn. 

L 

MH 

H 

Westport,  Conn. 

X 

L 

A 

Winchester,  Conn. 

X 

ML 

A 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 

X 

MH* 

Data  could  not 
be  secured 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

H 

H 

A-L 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

X 

A-H 

A-H 

Greenfield,  Ohio 

X 

MH 

MH 

Carlisle,  Penn. 

ML 

ML 

Data  could  not 
be  secured 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

X 

A 

Data  could  not 
be  secured 

Winchester,  Va. 

ML* 

MH* 

L*  or  ML* 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

Key  to  symbols  used  in  table: 
MH  Effort  much  higher  than 

ability,  i.e.  +2  5 percentile  difference 

or  more 

H Effort  some  higher  than  ability,  i.e.  — |—  1 0 to  + 2 5 percentile  difference 
A Effort  just  average  for  ability,  i.e.  — 10  to  +10  percentile  difference 
L Effort  some  lower  than  ability,  i.e.  — 10  to  — 2 5 percentile  difference 
ML  Effort  much  lower  than  ability,  i.e.  — 2 5 percentile  difference  or  more 
X Measure  not  applicable  in  that  particular  community 
* Measure  based  partly  on  estimate 
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II.  In  eight  of  the  twelve  communities  studied  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures from  all  sources  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion were  up  to  or  above  the  average  that  would  have  been  expected 
had  no  donations  been  made  and  four  were  lower  than  this  expected 
average.  (See  Table  VI,  Column  III.)  That  three  of  the  other  four 
were  communities  in  which  the  high  school  rather  than  the  school 
system  as  a whole  benefited  as  a result  of  the  bequest  is  worth 
noting.  Moreover,  in  two  of  these  three  communities  the  local  citi- 
zens have  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  local 
high  schools. 

III.  In  the  communities  studied,  governmental  functions  other  than 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  supported  at  an 
average  or  slightly  higher  than  average  rate.  The  data  for  only 
nine  of  the  twelve  communities  could  be  secured  without  a pro- 
hibitive cost.  Of  these  four  were  at  the  predicted  level,  and  four 
others  were  above  the  expected  level,  while  one  was  below  it.  (See 
Table  VI,  Column  IV.)  Donations  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  support,  therefore,  do  not  seem  to  effect  the  local  attitude 
toward  the  support  of  other  governmental  functions  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  effect  which  is  exerted  is  a stimulating 
rather  than  a retarding  one  in  most  instances. 

IV.  The  donation  of  school  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  formed  the 
chief  contributions  which  had  been  made  in  only  four  of  the  com- 
munities studied.  These  were  Naugatuck,  Connecticut;  Westport, 
Connecticut;  Greenfield,  Ohio;  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  The 
attitude  of  the  citizens  in  these  communities  toward  school  support 
and  toward  the  support  of  other  governmental  functions  was  either 
at  or  above  the  average  expected  in  every  case,  with  the  exception 
of  Westport  on  the  item  of  school  support. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Purpose  of  This  Chapter 

In  the  final  analysis  the  value  of  this  study  will  depend  to  a large  extent 
upon  the  degree  to  which  it  contributes  toward  the  development  of  a 
sound  policy  for  the  making  of  donations  to  the  public  schools.  In  this 
last  chapter,  therefore,  two  tasks  were  undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  the 
problem  of  public  school  donations  is  presented  briefly  as  a whole,  and  the 
findings  of  this  study  are  shown  in  their  relationship  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem. It  is  hoped  that  this  discussion  will  be  valuable  in  making  clear  that 
the  problems  involved  in  the  matter  are  more  complex  and  far-reaching 
than  is  commonly  believed.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  presented  a list 
of  criteria  which  may  be  used  to  evaluate  donations  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  purposes,  and  which  should  in  addition  be  of  value 
for  the  guidance  of  prospective  donors. 

Early  Economists  T reatment  of  Endowments 

The  economic  issues  involved  in  educational  endowments  were  frequent 
subjects  of  discussion  among  the  early  economists.1  Much  of  their  dis- 
cussion, however,  centered  about  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  schools  should 
be  provided  for  the  children  of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
education.  The  question  thus  raised  would  have  applied  just  as  much  to 
the  provision  of  free  education  for  the  poor  by  a public  authority  as  by 
means  of  endowments.  These  discussions  arose  largely  in  connection  with 
the  central  issue  of  the  relative  demand  and  supply  of  education.  Endow- 
ments provided  a supply  of  education  with  no  reference  to  the  demand, 
and  were,  therefore,  regarded  as  unjustifiable  on  economic  grounds  by 
those  economists  who  believed  that  the  supply  of  education  should  come 
only  in  response  to  a demand  for  it. 

1 See:  Sears,  J.  B.  "Philanthropy  in  the  History  of  American  Higher  Education”,  Chap- 
ter I — "Development  of  a Theory  of  Philanthropy”;  Chalmers,  Thos.  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Endowments”;  "The  Worth  of  Educational  Endow- 
ments”, Number  Fifteen  in  Pamphlets  on  English  Education,  Author  Unknown;  Apple- 
ton,  Charles  E.,  Essay  III  and  IV  in  "Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research”;  Bryce, 
R.  J.,  "Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science”, 
1860,  page  360  ff. 
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In  the  United  States,  however,  this  question  has  been  largely  settled  by 
now.  A supply  of  education  is  created  by  the  public  authorities  by  means 
of  taxes  levied  on  those  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
state,  without  regard  for  the  relationship  between  those  bearing  the  cost 
and  those  being  educated.  The  state  may  indeed  be  said  to  create  a de- 
mand for  education  by  compulsory  attendance  laws.  To  a certain  extent 
to  be  sure,  the  supply  which  is  provided  constitutes  a kind  of  average  of 
the  separate  demands  of  the  various  individuals  within  each  state.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  are  invoked  only  against  those  who  fall  below  the 
average  demand  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Just  exactly  what  is 
the  gap  which  exists  between  the  supply  established2  and  the  demand 
which  is  current3  is  not  entirely  clear. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States  we  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  individ- 
ually determined  demand  and  supply  considerations  as  regards  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  to  a collective  demand  and  supply  stage.  En- 
dowments play  an  entirely  different  part  in  the  two  stages.  Much  of  the 
arguments  of  the  early  economists  lose  their  relevance  for  present  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  of  endowments  for  public  education,  at  least  as 
these  relate  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

To  be  sure,  other  issues  than  those  concerned  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  education  were  discussed  by  the  early  economists  who  wrote  upon 
the  subject  of  endowments  for  education.  The  dangers  of  diminished 
activities  due  to  the  feeling  of  security  which  comes  from  a guaranteed 
perpetual  income,  the  too  often  demonstrated  possibility  that  the  need 
provided  for  by  endowments  in  perpetuity  may  be  outgrown,  the  danger 
that  the  trustees  of  such  funds  will  exercise  their  authority  inadequately 
and  other  similar  dangers  were  also  frequently  referred  to  or  discussed  by 
those  who  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  endowments.  These  issues  which 
are  largely  administrative  and  are  applicable  to  the  problem  under  present 
conditions  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Economic  Issues  Involved  in  Present-Day  School  Donations 

The  economic  considerations  that  are  pertinent  to  a present  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  donations  to  the  public  schools  are  few  in  number 
but  far-reaching  in  significance.  For  purposes  of  discussion  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  separate  issues,  although  in  practice  they  are  closely 
interwoven. 

2 Measured  by  the  extent  to  which  free  education  is  provided  within  each  individual 
state. 

3 Measured  by  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in  effect  in  each  individual  state. 
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Issue  I:  Do  donations  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  lead  to  the  use  of  too  much  money 
for  this  type  of  education? 

This  is  a fundamental  consideration  in  arriving  at  an  answer  to  the 
question  "Should  endowments  for  the  support  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  be  encouraged  or  even  permitted?”  A consideration  of 
a case  in  point,  and  of  Table  VI  reveals  that  we  have  an  answer  to  this 
question.  The  reason  for  this  easy  answer  is  that  in  no  city  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  has  there 
as  yet  been  donated  to  the  public  schools  so  large  a sum  as  to  make  the 
income  from  the  fund  sufficient  greatly  to  over-expand  the  school  system 
through  endowment  income  alone.  To  be  sure,  some  later  writer  may 
have  to  consider  the  problem  which  is  merely  mentioned  in  this  treatment. 

A rereading  of  the  section  on  "Status  of  Local  Support  of  Public  Edu- 
cation and  Other  Governmental  Activities”  in  the  case  study  of  Win- 
chaster,  Virginia,  given  in  Chapter  VI  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  that  community  judged  on  tax  support  alone  provide  the  poor- 
est schools  of  any  city  within  the  state.  The  income  from  the  endow- 
ment when  added  to  the  tax  support  raises  the  city  to  the  top  of  the  list 
in  school  expenditures.  If  the  citizens  paid  taxes  at  the  normally  expected 
rate,  their  schools  would  be  even  better  than  at  present.  But  they  do  not ! 
In  other  words,  the  citizens  of  Winchester  have  a "school  support  ceiling” 
beyond  which  they  will  not  go.  In  Winchester,  this  takes  the  form  of 
being  unwilling  to  exceed  by  very  much  the  school  expenditures  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
communities  outside  of  Virginia  spend  much  more  on  education  than  does 
Winchester.  Also,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  communities  in  which 
a better  regard  exists  for  the  school  system  by  the  local  citizens,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 

Table  VI  tells  substantially  the  same  story  for  several  others  of  the 
communities  studied.  Winchester,  however,  presents  the  clearest  demon- 
stration of  the  phenomenon,  and  was  therefore  selected  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
ample. No  community  studied  contradicts  the  general  trend  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  original  question  raised  can  then  be  answered  as  follows:  if  the  en- 
dowment does  not  exceed  an  amount  which  will  provide  less  than  a suffi- 
cient income  for  meeting  the  entire  cost  of  public  education  in  the  com- 
munity, the  local  citizens  will  through  tax  reduction  see  to  it  that  a dis- 
proportionate sum  is  not  expended  on  public  elementary  and  secondary 
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education  within  the  community.  Their  basis  for  judgment  as  to  what 
constitutes  a disproportionate  amount  tends  to  be  current  practice  in  sim- 
ilar communities  within  their  state.  Tax-reduction  is  the  means  of  which 
use  is  made  to  prevent  over-expansion  of  school  expenditures. 

Issue  II:  Do  donations  for  the  benefit  of  local  public  education  lead  to 
the  use  of  too  much  money  for  other  governmental  purposes? 

Column  IV  of  Table  VI  presents  the  information  contributed  by  this 
study  in  arriving  at  a conclusion  upon  this  issue.  The  answer  is  that  do- 
nations do  not  have  a considerable  effect  upon  the  expenditures  for  other 
governmental  purposes,  and  where  they  do  stimulate  increases  in  expendi- 
ture, their  effect  is  mild  rather  than  extreme. 

Issue  III:  Do  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  reduce 
the  income  on  the  sums  of  money  involved? 

In  the  first  place,  a distinction  should  be  made  between  endowments 
which  merely  support  activities  that  otherwise  would  be  supported  by 
taxes,  and  endowments  which  make  possible  activities  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided  for  from  tax  revenue.  The  two  types  of  endow- 
ment must  be  judged  by  entirely  different  standards.  Endowments  which 
provide  income  that  merely  permits  a reduction  in  taxation  must  fall  or 
stand  on  the  single  issue  as  to  whether  the  funds  which  produce  the  in- 
come are  more  productive  of  income  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
administer  the  endowment  fund  or  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  pay 
the  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  endowments  which  make  possible  addi- 
tional or  new  activities  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  merit  of  the  activities 
which  they  provide. 

Endowments  of  both  types  already  have  been  made  to  the  public 
schools,  and  others  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  future.  The  example 
of  Rosenwald,  Couzens,  Falk  and  others  who  require  the  expenditure  of 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  income  of  their  gifts  within  a definite  period 
of  years  will  probably  influence  future  bequests.  Issue  III,  however,  is 
applicable  to  the  new  type  of  bequest  as  well  as  to  the  trust  in  perpetuity. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  this  study,  philanthropic 
giving  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  United  States.  A serious  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  wealth  of  the  country  from  becoming  tied  up  in 
such  forms  as  to  reduce  the  national  income.  If  endowments  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  yield  on  large  sums  of  money,  as  seems  probable, 
then  endowments  should  be  regulated  or  controlled  in  some  manner. 

The  question  which  appears  here  as  Issue  III  applies  with  equal  force  to 
endowments  of  all  kinds  for  activities  which  could  otherwise  be  supported 
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from  tax  revenue.  That  is,  endowments  for  universities,  hospitals,  health 
and  recreational  programs,  for  community  trust  foundations  and  all  other 
philanthropic  or  social  purposes  must  be  subjected  to  scrutiny  on  this 
point.  The  development  of  a policy  as  to  the  proper  participation  of  any 
of  these  agencies  in  accepting  endowments  for  support  which  replaces  tax 
support  depends  in  the  final  analysis  upon  this  issue. 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  recent  economists  upon  the  issue  has  centered 
around  the  problem  of  the  retirement  of  internal  war  debt  and  of  bond 
issues  in  general-  The  two  following  excerpts  constitute  the  best  concise 
statements  of  the  issue  that  were  discovered.  The  first  one  reads: 
"Whether  a community  should  bond  or  'pay-as-it-goes’  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  interest  in  that  community,  as  compared  with  the  rate  in  the 
country  as  a whole.”4 5  The  second  excerpt  is  as  follows:  " . . . . 

holders  of  (British  Government)  debt  who  received  repayment  would 
probably  prefer  to  reinvest  in  bonds  of  the  gilt-edge  type.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  money  was  left  in  the  pockets  of  taxpayers,  there  was  no  such 
assumption,  and  savings  might  find  their  outlet  either  in  industry  or  in 
any  other  way.”*  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Keynes,  the  advisability  at  any 
particular  moment  of  paying  off  internal  governmental  bonded  indebted- 
ness should  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  then  existing  possibilities 
for  reinvestment  of  the  money  by  the  bond  holders  to  whom  it  would  be 
returned. 

In  brief,  there  are  two  main  questions  which  underlie  a final  solution 
of  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  endowments  for  the  support  of  activities 
which  could  otherwise  be  supported  from  tax  revenues  should  be  estab- 
lished. They  will  have  to  be  answered  anew  for  each  prospective  endow- 
ment fund,  and  in  the  case  of  funds  which  are  to  exist  over  any  consider- 
able period  of  time,  new  answers  to  the  questions  will  have  to  be  secured 
at  intervals  during  the  life  of  the  fund.  The  two  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  What  rate  of  income  can  be  secured  upon  the  principal  sum  of  this 
endowment? 

2.  From  whom  would  the  tax  revenue  for  the  support  of  this  same  en- 
terprise be  extracted,  and  what  rate  of  income  could  these  prospec- 
tive taxpayers  receive  if  the  money  was  left  with  them? 

If  a considerable  disparity  between  the  two  rates  of  income  is  found,  then 
the  endowment  fund  should  not  be  established. 

4 Clark,  H.  F.,  American  School  Board  Journal,  Volume  77,  December  1928,  page  59. 

5 Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Debt  and  Taxation.  Great  Britain  Parliament, 
Command  Paper  2800,  Volume  XI,  1927.  London.  Volume  II,  page  33J  from  the  evi- 
dence of  J.  M.  Keynes. 
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Whether  or  not  an  endowment  should  be  established  which  provides 
for  the  support  of  activities  which  cannot  at  the  time  be  provided  for 
through  tax  support  must  be  settled  in  each  instance  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal opinion.  The  donor  must  decide  that  the  activity  he  supports  is 
worthwhile.  The  provision  of  an  organization  by  him  which  permits 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the  benefits  of  his  gift  coupled  with  a 
competent  administrative  staff  constitutes  the  chief  safeguard  in  correct- 
ing erroneous  judgments.  Only  one  excerpt  was  found  which  is  relevant 
to  the  economic  considerations  involved  in  this  latter  type  of  donation. 
It  stated  that:  "The  most  emphatic  alteration  in  distribution  is  under  the 
present  head  of  social  expenditure.  If  it  were  proved  that  the  taxation 
required  for  this  expenditure  was  damaging  to  production,  it  might  still 
be  possible  to  justify  it  on  the  grounds  of  general  advantage.  For  many 
social  objects  wise  collective  expenditure  is  clearly  more  economic  than 
expenditure  left  to  the  individual.”6 

To  determine  the  final  answer  to  Issue  III  proves  more  difficult  than  to 
frame  the  basis  upon  which  it  must  be  answered.  The  nature  of  the 
present  study  provided  little  objective  data  which  might  be  used  in  arriv- 
ing at  a conclusion  on  the  issue.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  however, 
based  upon  the  partial  data  which  were  secured  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation, it  seems  quite  probable  that  some  reduction  in  the  national 
income  would  result  if  endowments  were  generally  used  to  provide  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Never-the-less,  endowments  in  certain  indi- 
vidual communities  are  still  justifiable  on  economic  grounds. 

Administrative  Issues  Relevant  to  Present-day  Donations 

Certain  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  donations  for  public  education 
seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  three  which  have  already  been  discussed.  For 
purposes  of  discussion  in  this  study,  those  which  remain  have  been  termed 
"administrative  issues”.  Issues  IV,  V,  and  VI  come  under  this  heading. 

Issue  IV : Flow  do  donations  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
support  tend  to  effect  the  attitude  of  the  local  citizens  to- 
ward local  taxation  for  school  purposes  and  other  local  gov- 
ernmental purposes? 

The  case  studies  presented  in  Chapter  VI  were  made  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  this  question.  Table  VI  and  the  conclusions  which  appear  in  the 

6 Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Debt  and  Taxation,  Great  Britain  Parliament, 
Command  Paper  2800,  Volume  XI,  page  104,  London,  1927. 
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summary  for  Chapter  VI  on  page  6 5 summarize  the  findings  pertinent 
to  this  issue.  In  brief  the  findings  presented  there  are  as  follows: 

1.  Better  schools  are  provided  in  the  communities  which  have  received 
endowments  for  school  support,  but  less  tax  money  is  raised  locally 
for  public  school  current  expense  purposes  than  would  have  other- 
wise been  raised. 

2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  large  gifts  have  been  made  to  the 
schools,  the  local  citizens  support  the  current  costs  of  public  edu- 
cation as  well  or  better  than  they  otherwise  would  have  supported 
public  education. 

3.  Governmental  functions  other  than  education  are  supported  at  an 
average  or  slightly  better  than  average  rate  in  a large  majority  of 
the  communities  for  which  data  could  be  secured  on  that  item. 

Issue  V.  Do  donations  derived  from  voluntary  sources  tap  the  best 
possible  sources  of  revenue  or  would  taxation  search  out  bet- 
ter ones? 

In  the  first  place,  to  the  extent  that  the  income  from  donated  endow- 
ments is  used  for  tax  reduction,  it  is  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes 
tax  money.  Moreover,  there  are  two  burdens  connected  with  taxation, 
an  objective  one  and  a subjective  one.  The  objective  burden  means 
roughly  the  number  of  dollars  to  be  raised,  and  the  subjective  burden 
means  in  general  the  sacrifice  involved.7  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
objective  burden,  it  makes  no  difference  (other  than  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  raising  the  money  by  the  two  methods)  whether  the  money  for 
the  support  of  public  education  comes  from  voluntary  or  from  com- 
pulsory sources.  There  is  however  a considerable  difference  between  the 
two  sources  as  regards  the  subjective  burden  involved.  It  is  largely  on 
the  basis  of  this  difference  that  Pigou  says  "Hence  the  expectation  by  the 
rich  of  voluntary  transferences  from  the  rich  (directly  to  the  poor)  is 
likely  to  make  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  national  dividend.”8  Pigou 
continues  with  the  quotation,  "Though  it  would  have  disastrous  effects  if 
the  state  should  attempt  to  enforce  universal  benevolence,  yet  only  bene- 
ficial results  would  follow  if  all  men  were  to  become  wisely  benevolent.”9 

In  voluntary  contributions,  not  only  is  the  subjective  burden  reduced 
to  zero,  it  is  actually  reduced  beyond  what  otherwise  would  be  the  zero 

7 Seligman,  E.  R.  A.  Loans  Versus  Taxes  in  War  Finance,  Volume  LXXV  of  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  January 
1918,  pages  4 and  S. 

8 Pigou,  A.  G.  The  Economics  of  Welfare,  Third  Edition,  Macmillan  and  Company, 
Ltd.  London,  1929,  page  708. 

9 Carver,  Thomas  N.,  Social  Justice,  page  142. 
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point  in  many  instances.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
donor  which  are  the  result  of  his  gift  usually  increases  his  activities  and 
hence  his  earnings  to  a greater  extent  even  than  they  would  have  reached 
had  he  made  no  donation  nor  had  been  taxed  for  the  purpose.  At  any 
rate,  on  this  issue  the  answer  is  rather  clear.  Voluntary  contributions 
represent  a better  source  of  revenue  than  could  be  reached  through  any 
sort  of  tax  so  far  as  subjective  burden  is  concerned  and  represent  an  iden- 
tical objective  burden. 

Issue  VI:  Do  endowments  derived  from  private  sources  tend  to  estab- 
lish a minority  interest  in  a position  of  authority? 

This  is  precisely  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  endowments  offered 
by  Mill.10  He  felt  that  minority  interests  should  be  protected.  This, 
however,  is  merely  mentioned  as  of  interest  in  passing.  There  are  many 
ramifications  of  this  issue.  The  chief  ones  are: 

A.  Do  the  donations  which  are  made  require  excessive  future  expendi- 
tures for  which  funds  are  not  readily  available? 

B.  Are  the  schools  being  influenced  by  means  of  donations  for  partial 
support  of  various  enterprises  to  widen  their  scope  of  offering  so  as 
to  include  too  wide  a range  of  social  responsibility? 

C.  Are  donations  being  made  of  a sort  where  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  voluntary  support  can  embarrass  those  responsible  for  edu- 
cation? 

D.  Are  influential  persons  or  groups  in  the  community  working  for  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  control  over  public  school  activities 
by  means  of  donations  for  the  support  of  education? 

These  are  all  possibilities,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  formed 
after  visiting  a number  of  communities  in  which  large  gifts  have  been 
made,  their  importance  is  much  exaggerated.  Good  administration  forms 
the  safeguard  against  such  evils  in  most  cases.  Individuals  and  groups 
usually  attempt  to  gain  control  over  the  schools  in  much  more  effective 
ways  than  by  using  donations  toward  school  support  as  a ruse.  To  raise 
the  issue  and  to  present  the  criteria  which  follow  must  suffice  so  far  as 
this  study  is  concerned,  for  this  latter  issue  was  not  a chief  element  of 
investigation  in  the  study. 

Conclusions  Concerning  the  Proper  Uses  for  Donations  to  the  Public 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  question  to  be  answered  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is: 
should  gifts  to  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  be  allowed 


10  Sears,  J.  B.,  Philanthropy  in  American  Higher  Education,  page  6. 
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or  encouraged?  The  answer  is  neither  an  unqualified  affirmative  nor  an 
unqualified  negative.  There  are  several  reasons  why  gifts  form  an  ac- 
ceptable source  of  revenue  for  school  support  under  the  conditions  which 
will  be  subsequently  developed. 

In  the  first  place,  gifts  allow  for  local  tax  relief.  This  function  will  be 
of  prime  importance  until  an  equitable  system  of  taxation  has  been  put 
into  effect  throughout  the  United  States.  The  use  of  donations  to  equalize 
public  education  in  poor  communities  is  advocated  within  the  limits  set 
up  by  the  list  of  criteria  which  follow. 

In  the  second  place,  gifts  usually  result  in  better  educational  facilities 
in  the  community  than  would  exist  had  the  gift  not  been  made.  Table 
VI,  column  III  forms  the  basis  for  this  statement.  Gifts  for  endowment 
purposes,  however,  cannot  be  advocated  in  all  communities  until  a satis- 
factory conclusion  is  reached  upon  Issue  III. 

In  the  third  place,  the  worth  of  new  activities  can  in  many  instances 
be  more  quickly  determined  and  demonstrated  through  donated  money 
than  through  tax  money.  Appleton  pointed  out  at  considerable  length 
that  research,  unless  closely  allied  to  commercial  pursuits,  is  seldom  self- 
supporting.11  Never-the-less,  its  value  can  hardly  be  denied.  This  con- 
stitutes a legitimate  function  for  the  use  of  private  funds  by  the  public 
schools,  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  list  of  criteria  which 
follow. 

Fourth,  until  facts  which  refute  this  statement  are  obtained,  donations 
of  school  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  form  very  acceptable  gifts  to  the 
public  schools,  subject  to  the  list  of  criteria  in  this  chapter.  As  has  been 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  study,  complete  data  were  not  secured  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  donations  upon  the  capital  outlay  support  attitude  in  the 
communities  studied.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  data 
which  were  obtained  through  the  case  studies  reported  in  Chapter  VI  are 
decidedly  in  keeping  with  this  opinion.12  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  provision  of  good  physical  facilities  for  educational  purposes 
does  not  necessarily  produce  a stimulating  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
local  citizens  toward  current  school  support.  All  that  can  be  definitely 
foretold  in  such  cases  is  that  the  physical  equipment  provided  as  a result 
of  the  donation  will  be  better  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and 
that  the  current  expense  support  will  not  suffer  as  a result  of  the  donation. 

11  Appleton,  C.  E.  Essays  III  and  IV  of  Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research,  Henry 
S.  King  & Company,  page  86,  London,  1876. 

12  See  Point  IV,  of  the  Summary  for  Chapter  VI,  page  67. 
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Criteria  for  Evaluating  Donations  to  the  Public  Schools 

The  following  list  of  criteria  attempts  to  state  in  specific  rather  than  in 
general  terms  safeguards  which  should  be  of  use  in  evaluating  donations 
for  public  school  purposes.  The  case  studies  which  were  reported  in 
Chapters  V and  VI  form  the  basis  for  the  criteria  which  are  presented: 

I.  General  rather  than  specific  restrictions  should  be  used  in  stating 
the  purposes  to  which  the  income  from  a donation  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  rapid  change  in  the  needs  of  a school  system  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  within  a period  of  less 
than  twenty  years,  an  outstanding  need  of  one  community  has 
become  a commonly  recognized  public  school  need  and  enjoys 
universal  state  and  local  support. 

II.  The  administrative  organization  connected  with  a donation 
should  be  flexible  so  that  the  transfer  of  responsibilities  from  one 
social  agency  to  another  may  be  easily  made  as  the  need  arises. 

For  instance,  in  Winchester,  Connecticut,  and  in  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland,  the  administrative  agencies  which  were  established  in 
connection  with  the  donations  no  longer  meet  the  current  prac- 
tice which  demands  that  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools  be  con- 
trolled by  a group  of  citizens  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
local  community  as  a whole. 

III.  Where  gift  money  is  expended  for  buildings  and  for  equipment, 
participation  by  the  regularly  constituted  school  authorities  in 
the  activities  involved  in  constructing  the  building  and  in  select- 
ing the  equipment  seems  highly  desirable. 

The  poorest  buildings  which  came  from  donated  money  and 
the  most  expensive  furnishings  coming  from  a similar  source 
were  discovered  where  the  donors  did  not  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  the  school  authorities  in  the  work  involved.  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  constitute  examples  of  this. 

IV.  Donations  should  provide  for  present  needs  rather  than  future 
needs;  that  is,  funds  should  not  undergo  a long  period  of  en- 
forced accumulation  before  the  first  expenditures  can  be  made. 

In  Winchester,  Virginia,  the  twenty  year  postponement  of  any 
benefits  from  the  gift  of  Judge  Handley  proved  detrimental  to 
the  attitude  of  the  local  citizens  toward  school  support.  The 
present  status  of  community  attitude  toward  the  public  schools 
has  developed  since  the  expenditures  from  the  donation  started. 
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IVa.  A corollary  to  Criterion  IV  is  that  the  donation  should  not  be 
much  larger  than  the  activity  provided  through  it  will  demand 
within  a reasonable  period  of  time.  The  final  answer  to  this  will 
depend  upon  the  conclusion  reached  upon  Issue  III  in  each  com- 
munity. 

V.  The  recognition  given  to  a benefactor  of  the  public  schools 
should  be  so  devised  as  to  dignify  rather  than  to  bring  criticism 
upon  the  donor. 

The  "Memorial  Room”  in  the  Tourtellote  Memorial  High 
School  in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  modified  the  top  story  of  the 
school  building  so  as  to  render  much  of  it  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes. 

VI.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  restrict  the  personal  liberty  of 
individuals  who  are  connected  with  the  institutions  to  which  do- 
nations are  made. 

The  restrictions  of  this  nature  imposed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Win- 
chester, Connecticut,  if  enforced  at  present,  would  undoubtedly 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

VII.  As  little  emphasis  as  possible  should  be  placed  upon  existing  gov- 
ernmental boundaries  or  units  in  describing  the  benefits  that  are 
desired  from  a donation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  changes  in  governmental  boundaries 
occur  (even  to  the  extent  of  a total  disappearance  of  certain 
units)  is  exemplified  in  the  case  studies  of  Winchester,  Connecti- 
cut; Thompson,  Connecticut;  and  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 

VIII.  Provisions  should  be  made  which  make  easy  later  participation  by 
other  persons  or  groups  in  the  support  of  the  activities  which 
are  established  by  a donation.  A rapid  increase  in  the  need  for 
the  benefit  which  was  provided  as  the  result  of  the  donation 
makes  this  advisable. 

In  Norwich,  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  citizens  of  the 
community  contribute  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
current  expenses  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  but  the  trustees 
of  the  trust  funds  which  originally  furnished  all  of  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  school  still  have  full  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  administering  the  institution. 

IX.  The  source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  burdens  of  support  which 
accompany  or  result  from  a donation  should  be  carefully  deter- 
mined in  advance  of  the  acceptance  of  the  donation.  This  ap- 
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plies  to  the  various  elements  of  the  physical  plant,  i.e.,  buildings, 
grounds,  equipment,  athletic  fields,  stadia,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  to  educational  projects. 

The  funds  donated  for  the  maintenance  of  gift  buildings  in 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  constitute 
examples  of  how  this  has  been  put  into  practice  in  certain  com- 
munities. 

Conclusion 

The  writer  does  not  claim  to  have  covered  adequately  all  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem  of  gifts  to  the  public  schools.  He  feels,  however, 
that  three  contributions  have  been  made  by  this  study.  In  the  first  place, 
much  basic  material  has  been  collected  from  a variety  of  scattered  sources. 
Second,  the  need  has  been  filled  for  a statement  of  the  whole  problem 
which  brings  out  the  various  elements  involved  and  shows  their  proper 
relationships.  Finally,  a start  was  made  toward  the  solution  of  several 
of  the  elements  of  the  central  problem.  Three  of  these  are  worthy  of 
mention.  The  economic  issues  which  are  relevant  to  present  day  dona- 
tions, and  to  endowments  in  particular,  were  developed  at  some  length  in 
Chapter  VII;  the  attitudes  of  citizens  toward  large  donations  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  were  measured  as  objectively  and  as  accurately  as  possible 
(Chapter  VII) ; and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  pros- 
pective donors  a list  of  standards  which  the  experience  of  others  with 
similar  donations  has  proven  to  be  sound.  (Chapter  VII)  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  writer  that  this  study  will  serve  to  make  clearer  the  issues  which 
are  involved  in  the  problem  of  giving  to  the  schools,  and  also  that  some 
practical  use  will  be  made  by  prospective  donors  of  the  material  which 
was  gathered  and  is  herein  presented. 
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Sources  of  Gift  Information 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  this  study  was  to  secure  a list  of  com- 
munities in  which  donations  to  the  public  schools  have  occurred.  The 
list,  besides  being  of  value  in  itself,  would  form  the  only  basis  upon  which 
an  intelligent  selection  of  communities  for  study  could  be  made.  Hence, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  list  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  The  final 
list  as  presented  in  Appendix  A was  the  result  of  painstaking  search  into 
all  sources  of  information  which  seemed  at  all  promising.  In  brief,  these 
sources  were  as  follows. 

The  state  reports  in  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  Virginia  included  some  infor- 
mation on  public  school  donations.  Two  educational  magazines,  "School 
and  Society”  and  "The  American  School  Board  Journal”,  were  found  to 
contain  occasional  items  concerning  communities  in  which  donations  for 
the  benefit  of  public  schools  had  been  made.  All  issues  of  these  two  were 
read  back  to  1915. 

The  Office  of  Education  furnished  a list  of  twenty-five  communities  in 
which  donations  had  been  made.  A list  of  the  chief  gifts  for  Kentucky 
and  for  Wisconsin  was  secured  from  their  respective  state  departments  of 
Education.  A letter  was  sent  to  every  superintendent  of  schools  in  cities 
of  9,000  population  or  over,  according  to  the  1920  census.  In  addition, 
letters  were  sent  to  all  county  superintendents  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Mississippi,  to  all  parish  superintendents  in  Louisiana,  to  the  334  city 
superintendents  in  Georgia,  regardless  of  the  size  of  their  community,  and 
to  62  Connecticut  communities  which  listed  receipts  from  local  sources 
during  1929-30,  in  addition  to  those  of  more  than  9,000  population. 

Considerable  additional  information  was  secured  through  correspond- 
ence or  visits  to  the  following  organized  agencies:  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  The  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  The  National 
Recreation  Association,  The  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 

In  addition,  the  central  office  of  the  "Kiwanis  International”,  the 
"Lions  International”  and  the  "Rotary  International”  supplied  consider- 
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able  valuable  material  describing  the  work  of  some  of  their  member  clubs. 
Much  of  the  work  done  by  these  agencies,  however,  is  not  known  to  the 
central  office  and  could  not  be  furnished  by  them.  The  most  complete 
report  was  received  from  the  Kiwanis  Club.1 

An  appraisal  was  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rather  recent  "com- 
munity trust”  movement  had  been  directed  toward  benefiting  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  A letter  was  sent  to  all  of  the  com- 
munity trusts  reported  as  active  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pamphlet.2 
It  was  found  that  with  two  exceptions,  community  trusts  do  not  make 
appropriations  for  the  direct  support  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  In  both  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  and  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  trusts  have  been  established  to  benefit  the  public  schools,  by  in- 
dividuals who  designated  the  community  foundation  as  the  administrative 
agency.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  declaration  of  trust  or 
charter  of  every  community  foundation,  the  provisions  are  stated  in  such 
general  terms  that  the  trustees  could  make  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  from  the  income  on  unre- 
stricted bequests  if  they  so  desired.  The  community  foundations  or  com- 
munity trusts  were  found  to  be,  therefore,  a potential  rather  than  an 
actual  element  of  concern  to  this  study. 

The  last  investigation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
donations  which  had  been  made  by  organized  foundations  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  A letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
American  Foundations  (43  in  number)  in  the  following  classifications  on 
the  chart  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.3:  "Individual  Aid  — Edu- 
cation and  Scholarships”,  "Education  — 'General’  and  'Elementary’  ”, 
"Scientific  Research  — Education”,  "Child  Welfare  — Education”  and 
"Social  Welfare  — Playgrounds”.  Chapter  IV  presents  the  material  se- 
cured from  these  foundations,  most  of  it  coming  from  the  current  year- 
book of  each  foundation. 

As  a final  attempt  to  make  the  list  complete,  a short  article  was  written 
by  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt  on  the  subject  of  "Private  Contributions  for  the 
Support  of  Public  Education”.  This  was  sent  to  the  leading  teachers 

1 Kiwanis  Activities  — A Summary  of  the  Accomplishments  of  Kiwanis  Clubs  During 
the  Year  as  Officially  Reported  by  Clubs.  Volume  IX,  1930.  Published  by  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational, 520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  pages  51-64. 

2 American  Foundations  for  Social  Welfare.  Revised  Edition,  1930.  Compiled  by 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  Bertha  F.  Hulseman,  Librarian,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  1930,  pages  52  and  53. 

3 "American  Foundations  and  Their  Fields,”  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  5 Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass.  Revised  Edition,  January,  193  0. 
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magazine  in  each  state  for  publication.  Accompanying  it  in  each  in- 
stance, also  for  publication,  was  a list  of  the  donations  in  that  particular 
state  which  had  been  discovered.  Included  in  the  article  was  a request 
asking  those  who  knew  of  additional  instances  of  donations  to  notify  the 
writer.  Considerable  valuable  information  was  forthcoming  as  the  result 
of  this  procedure. 

Summary: 

Briefly,  the  foregoing  describes  the  method  used  in  compiling  the  list  of 
communities  in  which  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  have  been  made.  That  the  list  is  not  complete 
in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  work  done  seems  certain.  However,  it 
probably  contains  all  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  donations  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  years.  This  was  the  principal  motive  for  this 
part  of  the  study.  Therefore,  the  lack  of  absolute  completeness  and  final- 
ity requires  no  further  comment.  It  is  understood  also  that  in  taking 
material  from  so  wide  a variety  of  sources  some  errors  must  inevitably 
occur.  Much  care  was  taken  throughout  to  reduce  these  to  a minimum. 


TABLE  VII 

Partial  Report  of  Activities  of  Student  Loan  and  Scholarship 
Committees  of  Parent-Teachers  Associations4 


Organization 

Unit 

Years 

Number  of 
Students 
Assisted 

Finances 

Money 
Available 
for  Loans 

Money 
Loaned  or 
Donated 

All  U.  S.  (15  states) 

1922  to  1930 

2000 

$119,764 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Council 

1922  to  1930 

400 

30,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Council  1922  to  1930 

14,000 

Missouri 

1922  to  1930 

25,000 

Colorado,  Congress 

1922  to  1930 

500 

15,000 

New  York 

Prev.  to  1931 

61 

$11,995 

Tennessee 

1923  to  1930 

40 

All  U.  S. 

1930-31 

1621 

Arizona 

Prev.  to  1932 

117 

California 

Since  192  5 

39 

9,300 

Colorado 

1931 

130 

Connecticut 

1931 

9 

Dist.  of  Col. 

Prev.  to  1932 

325 

4 The  above  material  was  furnished  through  the  courtesy  i 

af  Mr.  W.  Elwood  Baker, 

General  Secretary  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Organization 

Unit 

Years 

Number  of 
Students 
Assisted 

Finances 

Money 
Available 
for  Loans 

Money 
Loaned  or 
Donated 

Chicago,  111. 

1931 

300 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

1931 

6 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1931 

71 

annually  2,000 

New  Jersey 

Prev.  to  193  2 

61,605 

New  York 

1932 

15 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prev.  to  193  2 

50 

Tennessee 

1931 

207 

Vermont 

1931 

1 

TABLE  VIII 

Communities  in  Which  Donations  Have  Been  Made  to  the 

Public  Schools 


LABAMA: 

Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

1930 

Not  given.  See  State  report,  1930, 
pages  220  to  227  inclusive: 

Rural 

City 

$746,512 

76,910 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

69,196 

Anniston 

Reduction  in  price  on  school  property 

. 

Birmingham 

Musical  instruments 

1,500 

Art  equipment — pottery  kiln 

500 

1873 

1888 

Mayor  donated  his  salary 

— 

to 

1923 

6 sites 

449,000 

1929 

Subscriptions  for  high  school  stadium 

25,000 

1930 

1930 

Prizes  for  janitorial  efficiency 

Lions  Club  supplied  athletic  equip- 
ment 

1,000 

Blount  County 

Part  of  building  cost 

15,000 

Calhoun 

VO 

oo 

* 

Negro  school 

2,000 

Decatur 

1926 

Chemistry  laboratory  equipment 

1,600 

Greenville 

1927* 

Boys’  scholarship  fund 

500,000 

Date  or  amount  is  approximately  correct. 
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Date 

Purpose 

Haleyville 

1930 

Lions  Club  supplied  athletic  equip- 
ment 

Jefferson  County 

Tenn.  Coal  & Iron  Co.  maintains 

schools 

Mobile 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  books  for 
needy  students 

Montgomery  County 

193  3* 

With  single  exception,  all  sites  for 
consolidated  schools 

Parrish 

1931 

Lions  Club  donation 

Talladega 

1930* 

Home  economics  cottage  for  high 
school 

Tuscaloosa 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donation  for  equipment 

— 

Rotary  Club  donation  for  pipe  organ 

ARIZONA: 

Miami 

Sites — four 

Water  and  light  furnished  by  mining 
company 

ARKANSAS: 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

Blytheville 

For  current  expenses 

1931 

For  current  expenses 

Fort  Smith 

1884 

Federal  military  reservation  given  by 
Congress 

Hot  Springs 

National  Park 

For  current  expenses 

Little  Rock 

1921 

Voluntary  taxes  donated 

1929 

Donaghey  Foundation  for  junior  col- 
lege purposes 

Magnolia 

Elementary  school  building 

Mount  Holly 

Part  of  building  cost 

North  Little  Rock 



Part  of  building  cost 

Texarkana 

Athletic  field,  10  acres 

High  school  athletic  field,  equipped 

Van  Buren 

1931 

Not  stated 

Bequests — three 

Waldron 

1931 

Lions  Club  donation  for  improving 
school  grounds 

Rotary  Club  sponsored  athletic  field 

CALIFORNIA: 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 

tions.  See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 


Amount 


600 


233 

300 


56,912 

110,000 

10,000 


50.000 
123,254 

,050,000 

10.000 

2,500 

100 


5,100 


12,000 


12,710 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Bakersfield 

Equipment 

Lunch  fund 

- 

Brea 

1930 

Lions  Club  school  clinic 

Catalina 

1921* 

Site  and  building 

50,000 

Dunsmuir 

1930 

Lions  Club  donation  for  improving 
school  grounds 

Eureka 

Portion  of  site 

800 

Fresno 

Site  and  building 

10,000 

Hayward 

1931 

Lions  Club  monthly  contribution  for 
milk 

25 

Jackson 

1930 

Lions  Club  supplied  athletic  equip- 
ment 

Long  Beach 

1930 

Lions  Club  donation  for  improving 
grounds 

Los  Angeles 

Land  for  sites 

200,000 

1900 

(residuary  estate — settled  in  1930) 

100,000 

Oakland 

Sites — two 

Oakland  Rotary  Club  Student  Loan 
Fund 

25,000 

Oceanside 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  equipment 

Ontario 

1930 

Lions  Club  supports  school  clinic 

Pasadena 

1888 

High  school  site 

High  school  student  loan  fund 

50,000 

Piedmont 

1924* 

Donations  for  pipe  organ 

2,500 

Redlands 

Prizes  for  high  school  students 

Richmond 

Sites 

San  Diego 

Site 

Santa  Barbara 

1928* 

Stadium 

100,000 

Ventura 

1930 

Lions  Club  installed  loud  speaker  in 
high  school  stadium 

Visalia 

1931 

Lions  Club  furnished  milk  to  under- 
nourished 

Woodlake 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  installed  lighting  system 
for  High  School  grounds 

— 

Rotary  Club  raised  money  for  athletic 
blilding 

7,300 

— 

Rotary  Club  supports  night  school 

COLORADO: 

Boulder 

Playground  apparatus 

1,000 

High  school  library  books 

1,000 

— 

Music  Department  equipment 

200 

Colorado  Springs 

Nature  Preserve  for  Brooklawn  School 

Denver 

1868 

Land 

2,100 

1871 

1879 

Block  of  land 

High  school  site  by  Federal  Govern- 

ment 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

1909 

1919 

Memorial  library  for  Alcott  School 
Instruments  for  symphony  orchestra 
at  East  High  School 

— — 

1921 

High  school  speaker  award  fund 

500 

1921 

1922 

Welding  outfit  to  Opportunity  School 
Mineralogical  specimens  and  cabinets 
to  several  schools 

' 

1923 

Library  fund 

750 

1924 

Portion  of  playground 

1926 

Library  fund 

5,000 

Ft.  Morgan 

1930 

Lions  Club  donation  for  athletic 
equipment 

Palisade 

1930 

Lions  Club  donation  for  athletic 
equipment 

Phillips  Co. 

1909 

County  high  school 

16,000 

Pueblo 

Equipment 

Annual  contribution  to  library  for 
several  years 

500 

Trinidad 

CONNECTICUT: 

1926* 

1930 

Radio  broadcasting  station  for  high 
school 

Kiwanis  Club  supplied  books  for  rural 
area 

— 

1930 

Not  given.  See  State  report,  1930 
Income  from  local  funds 

Voluntary  contributions 

66,673 

Ansonia 

Building  and  site 

250,000 

Endowment  fund  for  above 

Scholarship  fund  for  high  school 
graduates 

200,000 

252,000 

Berlin 

Bequest 

13,588 

Bolton 

— 

Bequest 

833 

Bridgeport 

Prize  funds,  Central  High  School 

2,000 

Bridgewater 

Prize  funds,  Harding  High  School 
Fathers  Club,  Harding  High  School 
Band  instruments  and  uniforms 
Library 

Sound  picture  equipment 

Scholarship  fund 

Building,  library  and  endowment 

2,000 

4,000 

Bristol 

1738 

Bequest 

194 

1921 

1922* 

1923 

Site  and  athletic  field 

Free  supervision  of  construction  of 
high  school 

Concrete  bleachers  and  athletic  field 
equipment 

25,000 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Brookfield 

Bequest 

369 

Clinton 

Endowed  high  school 

- 

Colchester 

Endowed  high  school 



Colebrook 

1787 

Land 

1,712 

Cornwall 

1787 

Land 

647 

Coventry 

Bequest 

728 

Danbury 

1763 

Bequest 

2,667 

Durham 

Bequest 

1,152 

1912 

Trust  fund  for  high  school 

20,000 

1912 

Trust  fund  for  library 

3,000 

East  Haddam 

Building  and  endowment 

East  Lyme 

1779 

Bequest 

2,160 

Easton 

1787 

Bequest 

3,011 

Enfield 

Bequest 

200 

Essex 

Endowed  high  school 

Bequest 

844 

Fairfield 

Staples  fund 



Franklin 

1769 

Bequest 

2,071 

Greenwich 

1892 

Building  and  equipment 

* 

100,000 

Trust  fund  for  maintenance 

of 

above 

27,000 

Groton 

1929 

High  school  building,  site  and  equip- 

ment 

233,884 

Guilford 

Endowed  high  school 

Haddam 

Bequest 

326 

Hamden 

Bequest 

580 

Hartford 

Trust  fund 

200 

Trust  fund 

5,000 

Prize  fund,  Brown  School 

1,000 

Prize  fund,  Brown  School 

1,000 

College  loan  fund  for  graduates 

of 

high  school 

3,000 

High  school  prize  funds,  in  excess 

of 

4,000 

Out-of-doors  school  started;  since 

taken  over  by  city 

Bequest 

45,500 

1865 

Trust  fund  pays  salary  of  one  high 

school  teacher 

45,000 

1912 

Vocational  guidance  bureau  started 

1930 

College  scholarship  fund  for  graduates 

of  high  school 

600 

Killingworth 

1794 

Bequest 

167 

Lebanon 

Building  and  endowment 



Litchfield 

Balance  of  School  Society  Fund 

and 

Bequest 

2,150 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Madison 

Endowed  high  school 

Mansfield 



Bequest 

670 

Marlborough 

Bequest 

1,662 

Meriden 

1860 

Site,  not  now  used 

Middlefield 

Site 

Middletown 

Bequests 

2,400 

Montville 

Bequest 

2,363 

Buildings,  two 

Naugatuck 

1895 

Buildings,  elem.  school 

175,000 

1906 

Trust  fund,  upkeep  of  H.  S.  grounds 

40,000 

1906 

Building,  high  school 

350,000 

1916 

Building,  elem.  school 

165,000 

New  Canaan 

1925 

High  school  site 

New  Haven 

Scholarship  fund  for  American 

gram- 

mar  school  graduates 

250,000 

1657 

Bequest 

35,000 

1885 

For  manual  arts 

10,000 

New  London 

Three  endowed  high  schools 

1673 

Bequest 

3,200 

New  Milford 

Bequests 

1,600 

Two  playgrounds 

Fund,  unrestricted  use 

Newton 

Bequest 

146 

1921* 

Building  and  endowment 

Building 

100,000 

North  Stonington 

— 

Bequest,  approximately 

600 



Endowed  high  school 

Norwich 

1854 

Norwich  Free  Academy 

Plant 

Endowment 

900,000 

Old  Saybrook 

1689 

Bequest 

350 

Orange 

Bequest 

1,050 

Portland 

Bequest 

13,760 

Putnam 

School  Society  balance 

233 

Ridgefield 

Bequest 

5,000 

Rockville 

1924* 

Trust  fund  for  manual  training  school 

100,000 

Saybrook 

1689 

Bequest,  etc. 

255 

Seymour 

Endowment,  approximately 

200 

Simsbury 

All  buildings,  in  whole  or  part 

from 

donations 

Somers 

Building  and  endowment 



Sound  Beach 

1902 

Site  and  part  of  building  cost 

— 

Southington 

Bequest 

15,106 

South  Manchester 

1917 

Recreation  building,  swimming 

pool, 

etc. 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Stafford 

Bequest 

638 

Trust  fund  for  high  school  use 

40,000 

Stamford 



Bequest 

500 

Thompson 

1908 

High  school  building,  site  and  equip- 

ment 

1908* 

Endowment  for  above 

500,000 

1914 

Rent  property,  income  for  graduating 

class  trip,  annually 

1914 

House  and  lot  for  caretaker  and 

teacherage 

— 

Thompsonville 

1911 

Playground 

15,000 

Tolland 

Bequest 

450 

Building  and  endowment 

_ _ 

Torrington 

Bequest 

3,000 

Trumbull 

Bequest 

700 

Warren 

Building 

Westbrook 

1906 

Building 

— 

West  Hartford 

Land 

_ 

Site 

Playground  apparatus 

1,500 

Weston 

Bequest 

3,011 

Westport 

Scholarship  fund 

5,000 

Staples  High  School  fund 

120,000 

1886 

Building 

1920 

Part  of  cost  of  elementary  school 

28,000 

1924 

Part  of  cost  of  elementary  school 

25,000 

1926 

Part  of  cost  of  junior  high  school 

150,000 

1926 

All  junior  high  school  equipment 

35,000 

1926 

Half  of  athletic  field  cost 

11,000 

1930 

Part  of  cost  of  elementary  school  ad- 

dition 

114,000 

1930 

Playground  equipment 

3,000 

1930 

Addition  to  playground 

2,500 

1930 

P.  T.  A.  supplied  band  instructors  in 

high  school 

400 

1931 

Dentists  donated  time  and  materials 

Wethersfield 

Bequest  for  high  school  support 

12,000 

Wdlington 

Building  and  library  combined 

Town  of  Winchester 

Gilbert  School  scholarship  funds  (10) 

82,000 

( Winsted) 

1890 

Gilbert  School,  site,  building,  equip- 

ment  and  endowment,  approxi- 

mately  1,300,000 

1906”'  Town  schools  prize  fund,  approxi- 
mately 

Gifts 

1827  Bequest 


Windsor 


16,800 

4,080 

300 
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Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Wolcott 

Bequest 

8,748 

Woodbridge 

Bequest 

3,768 

Woodbury 

Bequest 

333 

Woodstock 

Land 

917 

Endowed  high  school 

Rotary  Club  donated  part  of  athletic 
field  cost 

DELAWARE: 

1919 

to 

1931 

Activities  of  Delaware  School  Auxil- 
iary Ass’n  and  Delaware  School 
Foundation  described  elsewhere  in 
this  study.  Donation  for  build- 
ings 

3,208,003 

Brandywine  Springs 

1929* 

Building 

130,000 

Greenwood 

1914 

Playground  and  athletic  field 

10,000 

Newport 

1928 

Building  and  site 

130,000 

1929 

Five  acre  addition  to  site 

_ .. 

Talleyville 

Building 

150,000 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA: 

3 sites 

1804 

Subscriptions 

3,791 

1880 

Site 

— 

FLORIDA: 

— 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

27,603 

Brooksville 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  high  school 
stage  equipment 

Delray  Beach 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  responsible  for  upkeep 
of  library  and  salary  of  high  school 
librarian 

Fort  Pierce 

1930 

Fund  to  keep  schools  open  nine 
months 

6,000 

Jacksonville 

Negro  school  site 

Miami 

Negro  school  site 

300 

1919 

Site 

18,000 

1930 

Site 

1,000 

Orlando 

Buildings  and  equipment  supplied  by 
corporations 

Tampa 

1923* 

1930 

Vocational  school  building 

Lions  Club  established  clinic  with  co- 
operation of  P.  T.  A. 

75,000 

Wauchula 

1931 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

1,200 

— 

Rotary  Club  donated  for  athletic  field 

15,000 
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GEORGIA: 


Atlanta 


Augusta 


Blackshear 


Chicamauga 

Columbus 


Elberton 

Forsyth 

Griffin 


Jefferson 

LaFayette 

Milton  County 

Moultrie 

Mystic 

Ocilla 

Roberta 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

1927 

Not  given.  See  State  biennial  report, 

and 

1927-1928,  page  159: 

1928 

Donations 

1 17,749 

Interest  on  endowments 

9,151 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 

Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

28,823 

Site 

Land 

1927* 

Seventy  radio  sets 

Part  of  building  cost 

100,000 

Indefinite  lease  on  Hepzibah  High 

School  site 

12,000 

— 

Part  of  Blythe  High  School  building 

cost 

15,000 

Football  stadium 

18,000 

Several  Richmond  County  rural  school 

sites 

1865* 

Four  buildings  for  negro  schools 

10,000 

1870* 

Part  of  building  cost 

125,000 

1880* 

Summerville  building  and  endowment 

100,000 

1880* 

Building  and  site 

30,000 

1924 

Reduction  in  price  on  buildings, 
equipment  and  site  sold  to  school 

board  for  high  school 

40,000 

Building  and  maintenance  fund 

1915 

to 

Fund  for  relief  of  needy  teachers 

30,500 

1930 



Library 

7,000 

1930 

Lions  Club  furnished  athletic  equip- 

ment 

1927 

Addition  to  playground 

1928 

Trust  fund  to  increase  high  school 

teachers’  salaries 

50,000 

1929 

Part  of  site 

Building,  site  and  dormitory 
Endowment  fund 


Not  given  42,000 

Fund  to  help  poor  boys  5 0C 

High  school  site  and  athletic  fields  20,000 

Part  of  cost  of  consolidating  districts  

1929*  P.  T.  A.  for  equipment  1,00C 

Part  of  building  costs  2,000 
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Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Savannah 

Eight  rural  school  sites 

Two  sites  with  buildings 

— 

1854 

Part  of  building  cost 

14,000 

Shellman 

1930 

Auditorium  equipment 

5,000 

Summerville 

1928 

Part  of  negro  school  cost 



Thomaston 

1921 

Annual  contribution  to  current  ex- 

to 

pense  of  local  schools  of  $ 1 5,000 

150,000 

1931 

1930 

For  current  expenses 

10,000 

1931 

For  current  expenses 

10,000 

Woodbury 

1900* 

Addition  to  site 

1929 

Large  bequest 

— 

Rotary  Club  secured  athletic  field  and 

equipment 

25,000 

IDAHO: 

Boise 

Playground 

Potlatch 



School  financed  by  lumber  company 

which  owns  town 



High  school  athletic  field,  Rotary 

Club 

Rotary  Club  secured  stadium  for  high 

school 

ILLINOIS:** 

Blue  Island 

Scholarship  fund 

25,000 

Canton 

Scholarship  funds,  approximately 

93,000 

Site 

8,000 



Gymnasium 

100,000 

Champaign 

2 sites 

1911 

Athletic  field 

5,000 

Chicago 

For  studies 

8,500 



Experimental  work  and  play  summer 

schools 

16,000 

For  music  appreciation 

1,000 

For  public  school  civic  assembly 

1,200 

Danville 

1930 

Addition  to  athletic  field 

Dundee 

Athletic  equipment 

175 

Geneva 

Kindergarten  equipment 

1,500 

Glencoe 

Auditorium 

230,000 

1917* 

Kindergarten  supported  by  subscrip- 

tion 



1930 

Contributions  for  experiment  in  music 

1,000 

Granite  City 

1921* 

Local  industries  donated  toward  retir- 

ing  bonds 

88,000 

Harvey 

1927* 

Loan  without  interest  to  keep  schools 

open 

12,000 

**  Much  of  the 

information  concerning  donations  which  have  been  made 

in  Illinois 

was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  A.  F.  Cook  of  Hinsdale. 

Highland  Park 
Joliet 

Kenilworth 
LaGrange 
LaSalle  Township 

Lyons 

Moline 


Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Riverside 
St.  Charles 
Steger 
Streator 

Western  Springs 
Winnetka 


Woodlawn 

Woodstock 

INDIANA: 

Bloomington 

Brownstone 

Huntington 

Indianapolis 


LePorte 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Auditorium 

78,000 

Part  of  auditorium  cost 

35,000 

1924* 

Lunch  fund  for  poor 

40,000 

Auditorium  and  gymnasium 

— 

Equipment 

50,000 

Equipment 

500 

Township  high  school,  land  and  money 

500,000 

Teachers’  salaries 

10,000 

Site 

1928 

Athletic  field  and  house  to  be  donated 

when  paid  for,  cost 

175,000 

Township  high  school  bequest 

55,000 

Playground 

1924 

Pension  fund 

500 

1925 

Not  stated 

400 

Library  and  gymnasium  equipment 

4,000 

— 

Trust  fund,  approximately 

100,000 

— 

Equipment 

400 

1880 

Site 

Gymnasium 

13,000 

Subscriptions  for  junior  high  school 

building 

329,000 

— 

Nursery  school  supported 

- 

— 

Part  of  building 

35,000 

1930 

Not  stated 

5,000 

1930 

Scholarship  fund  of  Kiwanis  Club 

1,500 

Tennis  courts 

300 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  helps  support  school  for 

backward  children 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equip- 

ment 

1928 

Athletic  field 

7,500 



Fund  for  summer  school  expenses  of 

art  teachers 

Benefits  administered  through  Indian- 
apolis Foundation: 

Three  Scholarship  funds 

Part  of  cost  of  school  for  crip- 

- — 

pled  children 

High  school  athletic  field 

100,000 

1876 

Fund  for  summer  school  expenses  of 

teachers 

50,160 

1920* 

Unrestricted  gift 

25,000 

Playground 

Addition  to  playground 

500 

98  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Logansport 

High  school  site 

— 

Michigan  City 

— 

Junior  high  school  site 

10,000 

1926* 

1930 

Local  artist  painted  murals  in  building 
Lions  Club  helped  support  school 
clinic 

Muncie 

1929 

Site 

100,000 

1929 

Part  of  site 

35,000 

New  Albany 

1818 

Unrestricted  gift 

5,000 

Noblesville 

1924* 

Gymnasium  equipment 

15,000 

Shelbyville 

Drinking  fountain 

2,000 

IOWA: 

Clinton 

High  school  site 

15,000 

Two  playgrounds 

12,000 

High  school  athletic  field 

15,000 

Junior  high  school  athletic  field 

6,000 

High  school  stadium 

12,000 

Des  Moines 

1930 

Building,  site  and  equipment  for 
crippled  children 

333,000 

1930 

Memorial  fountain 

1,200 

Fort  Dodge 

Scholarship  fund 

10,000 

Fort  Madison 

Athletic  field  bleachers 

5,280 

Keokuk 

Scholarship  fund 

4,000 

Mason  City 

Trust  fund  to  buy  pictures 

1,000 

Ottumwa 

Playground 

10,000 

Staunton 

1917* 

Scholarship  fund 

5,000 

— 

Rotary  Club  purchased  material  for 
teaching  Esperanto 

KANSAS: 

Arkansas  City 

1919 

Playground 

3,000 

Canton 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 

Emporia 

Part  of  building  cost 

13,500 

Scholarship  fund 

1,000 

Olathe 

Gymnasium  and  equipment,  by  popu- 
lar subscription 

Ottawa 

Library  fund 

20,000 

Washington 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Winthrop 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 

— 

Rotary  Club  donated  for  athletic 
fields 

6,000 

KENTUCKY:** 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

18,018 

**  Much  of  the  information  concerning  donations  which  have  been  made  in 

Kentucky 

was  obtained  throu 

gh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Kemper,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 

College  of  Education. 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Berea 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  toward  build- 
ing cost 

425 

Burkesville 

1930 

Not  stated 

10,000 

Burlington 

192  3 

By  subscription 

6,000 

Georgetown 

Glendale 

1923 

1924 

Not  stated 

10,000 

to 

1931 

By  subscription 

10,000 

Henderson 

1911 

Building 

15,000 

1922* 

For  remodeling  building 

5,000 

Hindman 

1929 

By  subscription 

10,000 

1930 

By  subscription 

12,500 

1931 

By  subscription 

7,300 

Hiserville 

1924 

By  subscription 

14,000 

Lexington 

1834 

Site,  now  worth 

100,000 

1909 

Not  stated 

45,000 

Louisville 

Site  and  building 

1900 

Part  of  cost  of  site 

2,500 

1923 

Part  of  cost  of  high  school  stadium 

75,000 

1924 

1930 

Trade  school,  equipped 

Addition  to  trade  school 

300,000 

Marion 

1926 

Gymnasium,  auditorium  and  geology 
laboratory  building 

Mt.  Sterling 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  to  economics 
department 

Owensboro 

1924 

100  citizens  donated  $100  each  of 
H.  S.  stadium  cost 

10,000 

Paducah 

Site 

20,000 

1921* 

Subscription  for  equipment 

25,000 

Princeton 

1923* 

Subscriptions  for  high  school 

42,000 

1930 

Scholarship  fund 

1,000 

Richmond 

1928 

Site 

20,000 

Russell 

1921* 

Subscription  to  keep  schools  open 

2,200 

Silver  Grove 

1928 

Not  stated 

3,000 

Somerset 

1926* 

Athletic  field 

Vanceburg 

1912 

Site 

4,000 

LOUISIANA: 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  3 8 

110,531 

” ’ ' 1 1 ‘ 

1926 

See  State  report  for  1923-26,  page 
30: 

Donations  for  libraries 

8,967 

100  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 

Date  Purpose  Amount 

Acadia  Parish  Site  

Alexandria  Not  stated  

Caddo  Parish  1928  Shreveport  athletic  field  36,000 

192  8 Rural  school  site  

1921 

to  Twelve  negro  school  sites  

1931 

Lafayette  1928  High  school  site,  playground  and  ath- 
letic field  15,000 

Lake  Charles  Donation  for  manual  training  school  150,000 

Rapides  Parish  Site  75,000 

Site  in  Pineville  10,000 

Part  of  building  cost  in  Echo  5 00 

New  Orleans  McDonough  Fund: 

32  Elementary  schools  

Trust  fund  in  excess  of  200,000 

1918*  Delgado  Trades  School  1,000,000 

1921*  Ranken  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  

Plain  Dealing  193  0 Lions  Club  donated  athletic  field, 

equipped  

Pointe  Coupee  Not  stated  

St.  Charles  Parish  Sites  

St.  Martin  Parish  Gymnasium  3,500 

Site  4,000 

Slidell  1930  Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment  

West  Feliciana  Parish  Sites  

High  school  building  

MAINE: 

Anson  1924*  Part  of  building  cost  10,000 

Augusta  Academy  property  turned  over  to 

town  

Athletic  field  

1930  Auditorium  equipment  8,000 

Bangor  Scholarship  fund  

Library  fund  

1928  Unrestricted  gift  18,000 

Bath  High  school  building  

Belfast  1919*  Part  of  building  cost  40,000 

Ellsworth  Public  subscription  for  high  school 

building  10,000 

Gardiner  High  school  building  

Kennebunk  1919*  Part  of  high  school  building  cost  20,000 

Lewiston  Sites  

Millinocket  1924*  High  school  building  

Oxford  Part  of  high  school  building  cost  
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Waterville 

MARYLAND: 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 


Cumberland 
Frederick 
Port  Deposit 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Acton 

Adams 

Bedford 

Beverly 

Blandford 

Bolton 

Boston 

Braintree 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Concord 

Dalton 

East  Weymouth 
Everett 


Date  Purpose  Amount 

1929 * Building  

1929 * Teachers’  pension  fund  

1928  Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38  18,581 

P.  T.  A.  donated  equipment  

McDonough  Fund  

Trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  deaf 

children  10,000 

Equipment  for  deaf  children  

Interstate  Fund,  (Intestate  Fund)  35,657 

1922  Lions  Club  established  children’s  den- 
tal clinic  

Rural  Sites  

Rural  buildings  and  sites  

1894  Local  white  schools  supported  from 

interest  on  bequest,  approximately  3,000,000 

Rotary  Club  paid  salary  of  athletic 

director  


Building 

1922*  Site 

30,000 

1923*  Junior  high  school  building 

135,000 

1926*  Site 

Trust  fund 



American  Legion  trust  fund  for  health 

department 

- - . Building 

Building 

— 

1921*  Athletic  field 

200,000 

1915*  Site 

Playground 



1917*  Building 

Scholarship  fund 

50,000 

Trust  fund  for  purchase  of  scientific 

apparatus 

5,000 

- — Not  stated 

23,000 

Building 

1920*  Special  educational  work  fund 

25,000 

Site 

5,000 

Site 

16,500 

1923  Trust  fund  for  extraordinary  school 

and  expenditures 

100,000 

1924 
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Fairhaven 
Fall  River 
Fitchburg 


Franklin 

Gardner 

Gloucester 

Goshen 

Great  Barrington 

Greenfield 

Hanover 

Leominster 

Lowell 

Marlborough 

Medford 

Methuen 


Natick 
New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

Norwood 

Peabody 

Plainfield 

Quincy 

Sandwich 

Saugus 

Somerville 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

Swansea 

Upton 

Wakefield 

Walpole 


Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Building 

1,000,000 

1928* 

Not  stated 

50,000 

Sites 

1916 

Athletic  plant 

500,000 

1916 

Trust  fund  for  upkeep  of  athletic 

plant 

38,000 

Playground 



Site 



1898 

Site 



1920* 

Fund  for  vocational  training 

10,000 



Building 



High  school  building 

— 

1916* 

Dental  clinic 

Buijding 

1931 

Athletic  field,  equipped 

200,000 

Medal  fund 

Four  gifts 

10,200 

1925 

Lunch  fund 

25,000 

Fund  for  high  school  support 

50,000 

1900* 

High  school  building 

1900* 

Elementary  school  building 

1923 

Land  and  money  for  part  of  school 

cost 

1927 

Site 

Trust  fund  for  supplies 

42,000 

Trust  fund  for  high  school,  approxi- 

mately 

16,000 

For  scientific  education  of  local  boys 

600,000 

1924 

High  school  athletic  field 

100,000 

1923 

Site  and  athletic  field 

Scholarship  fund 

210 

Building 

Library  fund 

Fund  for  supplies 

4,000 

Building 

1922* 

Building  by  subscriptions 

Trust  funds 

1921 

Fund  for  books 

200 

1928 

Trade  school 

100,000 

1928 

Machinery  for  trade  school 

5,000 



Site 

1926* 

High  school  building 

1924* 

Part  of  building 

20,000 

1930* 

High  school  building 

1922* 

Dental  clinic  equipment 
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Watertown 

Date 

1890 

Purpose 

Part  of  cost  of  high  school  building 

Webster 

1890s' 

Donor  gave  services  as  supervisor  of 
construction 

Westminster  chimes  for  high  school 

Westborough 

Field  and  community  house 

Westfield 

1924 

1855 

High  school  building  and  equipment 
Donation  made  to  schools,  being  con- 

Williamsburg 

1864 

tested,  now  totals 

Balance  from  Academy,  approximately 
Building 

Wichendon 

Not  stated 

Winchester 



Trust  funds 

Windsor 

- „ 

Building 

Worcester 

Trust  funds 

Girls  trade  school  building 

MICHIGAN: 

Barry  County 



See  Kellogg  Foundation,  page  26 

Bath 

1928s' 

School  building,  equipped 

Battle  Creek 

1928s- 

Architect  donated  services 

Site 

Benton  Harbor 

1930 

Fund  for  library  books 

Part  of  building  cost 

Athletic  field  and  stadium 

Cadillac 

1930 

1911 

Kiawanis  Club  raised  educational  fund 
High  school  building 

Detroit 

Alumni  Ass’n  scholarship  fund 

Escanaba 

— 

Scholarship  fund 

Flint 

Part  of  junior  high  auditorium  cost 
Sites 

Grand  Rapids 

1930 

Gifts  to  junior  college 

Library  trust  fund 

Collections  for  museum 

Band  equipment 

Kiwanis  Club  raised  educational  loan 
fund 

Fund  for  Physics  department,  approx- 

imately 

Fund  for  Botany  department,  approx- 
imately 

Athletic  field 

Bequest,  not  yet  settled 

Hartland  Endowment,  approximately 

1927  Library 

Ironwood  Athletic  field 


Amount 


300.000 

93,000 

170.000 

300.000 


100,000 


10,500 

145.000 
50,000 

1,600 

257.000 


10,000 

25,000 


1,500 

500 


2,917 

2,800 

1,500 


350,000 

35,000 


104 

Jackson 


Manistee 


Marquette 

Menominee 

Muskegon 


Orion 

Owosso 

Saginaw 


Shelby 

Strathmoor 

Sturgis 


MINNESOTA: 

Alexandria 

Austin 

Bemidji 


Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Stadium  and  athletic  field 

30,000 

Site  at  less  than  real  value  for  high 
school 

Library  fund 

2,000 

— 

High  school  site 

25,000 

Equipment 

4,000 

— 

Moving  picture  equipment 

1,500 

Scholarship  fund 

1,000 

Equipment,  etc. 

2,000 

1916 

Site 

10,000 

1916 

Site 

30,000 

1927 

Scholarship  fund 

100,000 

— 

Part  of  equipped  athletic  field  cost 

50,000 

— 

Manual  training  school  and  gymna- 
sium, site,  building  contents  and 

endowment 

1,078,710 

Athletic  field 

30,000 

— 

Hackley  Educational  Fund  endow- 

ment 

2,018,403 

1929* 

Part  of  cost  of  building 

Part  of  athletic  field  cost 

500 

— 

Scholarship  funds,  approximately 

76,690 

Athletic  field 

15,000 

Alumni  athletic  field 

17,403 

Site 

4,800 

Site 

15,000 

1873 

Site 

600 

1904 

Part  of  building  cost 

175,050 

1912 

Part  of  building  and  site  cost 

125,000 

1912 

Trade  school  endowment 

75,000 

1914 

Kindergarten  fund 

5,390 

1918 

Gardens 

6,315 

1923 

Kindergarten  fund 

5,000 

1925 

C.  K.  Eddy  Family  Memorial  Fund: 
Scholarships  for  benefit  of  stu- 

dents  within  county 

200,000 

1930* 

High  school  radio  equipment 

— 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  established  fund  for 
transportation  in  rural  districts 

1929* 

Athletic  field  and  endowment 

Rotary  Club  provided  tennis  courts 

— 

1929* 

Part  of  cost  of  stadium 

1924* 

Gymnasium  and  equipment 

50,000 

Athletic  field 

5,000 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 
Winona 

MISSISSIPPI: 


Biloxi 

Gulfport 

Jackson 

Jefferson  County 

Leflore  County 
Natchez 

Raymond 


MISSOURI: 

Cape  Girardeau 

Columbia 
Ferguson 
Flat  River 


Hannibal 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 



Land,  two  donations 

800 



Site 

5,000 

1926* 

Site 

100,000 

1924* 

Land 



1929 

Athletic  field  and  bleachers 

12,000 

1890* 

Building  and  site 

— 

Statuary  collection 

6,500 

1928  Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 


Systems,  1927-2  8,  page  3 8 

74,390 

Five  donations  for  buildings 

— 

1930* 

Scholarship  fund 

1,000 

1930* 

Fund  for  beautifying  grounds 

1,000 

Library  fund 

10,000 

Library  fund 

10,000 

Power  Foundation  for  poor  children 

300,000 

1924* 

Library  equipment 

3,000 

1924* 

Library  books 

2,400 

Land  for  agricultural  high  school 

4,000 

Site 

150 

Six  five-acre  sites 



Milk  fund 



1909 

Building 

50,000 

1912 

Building 

120,000 

1912 

Negro  school 

6,000 

1912 

Books  for  library 

20,000 

1917* 

Site 

1917* 

Part  of  building  cost 

1,000 

Rotary  Club  donated  athletic  field 


grandstand 




Site 

18,000 

Musical  instruments  and  uniforms 

700 

1926 

Reduction  in  price  on  high  school  site 
Fund  for  supplies 

1928* 

1,000 

1905* 

Site 

10,000 

1906 

Site,  building  and  teachers  for  one 

year 

14,000 

1910 

Athletic  field 

2,000 

1910 

Site 

Five  playgrounds 

2,000 

10,000 

Fund  for  literature  awards 

1923* 

Elementary  school,  site,  equipment 

and  playground 

217,500 
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Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date  Purpose  Amount 


Independence 

1864  Fund  to  assist  poor  children 

5,184 

Joplin 

1917  High  school  site 

1924  Fund  to  assist  poor  children 
Two  school  sites 

10,000 

3,000 

Lebanon 

High  school  building 



Nevada 

1924*  Athletic  field  and  playground 

Petticoat  Lane 

1923*  Site  and  part  of  cost  of  school 



(Kansas  City) 

St.  Louis 

1916*  Fund  for  benefit  of  teachers 

50,000 

Savannah 

1922*  Two  libraries 

1926*  Scholarship  fund 

1919*  Fund  to  increase  teachers’  salaries 

50,000 

Sedalia 

1919*  To  gymnasium  fund 
Bequest  to  benefit  manual  training 

1,000 

and  home  economics 
1925*  Site 

1929  Playground  equipment  and  landscap- 
ing 

Webster  Groves  1906*  Sites 

1918*  Gymnasium  turned  over  to  schools 


MONTANA: 


Anaconda 

Site 

Building  erected  by  Copper  Company, 
loaned  to  school  board 

Billings 

1883 

Unrestricted  use 

4,000 

1883 

Site 

Butte 

1929* 

Scholarship  fund 

4,800 

Columbus 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 

Helena 

Site 

Melston 

1922* 

Donation  to  keep  schools  open 

450 

Shelby 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

NEBRASKA: 

Beatrice  1913  Athletic  field  and  stadium  20,000 

Grand  Island  Site  

Site  

Lincoln  Health  clinic  equipment  

Addition  to  site  

Lancaster  County  Rural  school  building  

NEVADA: 

McGill  1923*  School  district  owned  and  maintained 

by  mining  company  

Sparks  1930  Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

Date 

1927 

Purpose 

Not  given.  See  State  report,  1928, 
page  226: 

Trust  fund  receipts 

Amount 

37,673 

Berlin 

1931 

School  site 

Athletic  field 

— 

Concord 

For  unrestricted  use 

820 

Conway 

High  school  building 

Lisbon 

Part  of  $100,000  bequest 

Franklin 

Junior  high  school  site 

Keene 

Gymnasium 

Nashua 

1869 

1923 

Scholarship  fund 

Scholarship  fund 

1,000 

2,000 

Newport 

1896 

1925 

Building 

Grand  piano 

3,350 

Portsmouth 

Library  funds,  three 

Bequest  for  benefit  of  industrial  train- 
ing 

Scholarship  fund 

1,500 

10,000 

5,000 

Ossipee 

Site  and  part  of  cost  of  building 

Salem 

Sandwich 

— 

Part  of  building  cost 

Building,  equipment,  site  and  trust 
fund  for  elementary  and  high 
school 

NEW  JERSEY: 

Asbury  Park 

Student  loan  fund 

Atlantic  City 

1924 

Trust  fund  for  poor  children 
Scholarship  fund 

10,000 

20,000 

Bordentown 

1921* 

Site 

Clifton 

Athletic  field 

5,000 

Cranford 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  four  radio  sets 

Elizabeth 

Englewood 

1889 

Site  and  building 

Part  of  athletic  field 

Total  value 

100,000 

Gloucester  City 

1930 

Lions  Club  supported  school  clinic 



Hightstown 

1925 

Playground 

Playground 

— 

Jersey  City 

1909 

1909 

Part  of  playground 

Playground  equipment  and  develop- 
ment 

12,000 

Millville 

Montclair 

Athletic  field 

Part  of  athletic  field,  present  value, 
approximately 

Garden  theater 

Endowment  for  garden  theater 

150,000 

25,000 
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Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Morristown 

1870 

Part  of  building  cost 

10,000 

Newark 

Not  stated,  approximately 

4,800 

Nutley 

Two  plots  of  land 

Orange 

Dental  clinic  equipment  and 

five 

years  maintenance 

Passaic 

1923* 

Forstmann  scholarship  fund 

250,000 

Paterson 

1891 

Site 

1892 

Site 



1930 

Set  of  Yale  picture  films 



Rutherford 

Amphitheater 



Summit 

1917 

Site 

Radio  and  victrola  to  each  school 

Tenafly 

1924 

Athletic  field 



Trenton 

1926 

Donation  for  buildings 

1,000,000 

1930 

Scholarship  fund 

50,000 

Westfield 

OO 

o 

o 

if. 

Building  and  site 

__  

Rotary  Club  built  athletic  field 



NEW  MEXICO: 

San  Miguel  County  1920*  Two  buildings  erected  by  donated 

labor 


NEW  YORK: 


Amsterdam 



Site 

Kiwanis  Club  scholarship  fund 

Auburn 

1866 

Academy  property  transferred  to  pub- 
lic schools 

Batavia 

1930 

Site 

Scholarship  fund 

— 

Bath 

1867* 

1924 

Site 

Dental  clinic 

Beacon 

1928 

Elks  Club  raised  fund  for  athletic  field 
Fund  for  benefit  of  needy  pupils 

10,000 

Belleville 

Site,  labor,  money  and  materials  for 
Union  Academy 

Buffalo 

Three  school  sites 

Stadium  site 

Canandaigua 

Rural  District 

— 

Part  of  building  cost,  addition  to  site, 

etc. 

Castile 

1915 

Playground  endowment 

Playground 

750 

Chazy  Rural  District 
(Plattsburgh) 

Donation  for  consolidated  school,  large 
grounds  and  endowment,  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 

Clinton 

1909 

Playground 
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Cold  Springs 

Fonda 

Gloversville 


Gouverneur 

Ithaca 


Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

LaFargeville 

Lansingburg 

Le  Roy 

Lowville 

Malone 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

New  York  City 


Ogdensburg 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Haldane  High  School 

1 50,000 

1929* 

Gymnasium  and  assembly  hall 

25,000 

Playground 

30,000 

Playground 

10,000 

Swimming  pool  and  dancing  pavilion 

80,000 



Moving  picture  equipment 

3,000 

_ 

Ten  scholarship  funds 

138,000 

Building 

Fund  to  maintain  hospital  room  for 

teachers  and  pupils 

10,000 

Part  of  playground  cost 

5,398 

Funds  for  prizes,  scholarships  and 
benefit  of  needy  students,  nine  do- 

nations 

15,240 

Five  scholarship  and  prize  funds 

7,400 

1928 

Athletic  field,  equipped 

1 50,000 

1881 

Fund  for  salary  of  French  teacher 

4,500 

Building 

120,000 

1910 

Building  and  land  of  local  academy 

1910 

Funds  of  academy 

3,500 

1929 

Library  and  endowment 

Not  stated 

40,000 

Five  scholarship  funds 

12,500 

Library  building  and  site 

Kiwanis  Club  scholarship  fund 



Erasmus  Academy  property  turned 

over  to  city 





N.  Y.  C.  Federation  of  Women’s 

Clubs  scholarship  fund 

1853 

Public  School  Society  turned  over 

buildings  to  city 

1920 

$100  donation  to  all  teachers  and 

supervisors  in  Greenpoint  schools 

27,000 

1920* 

Stadium  and  athletic  field  1 

1,000,000 

1926* 

E.  Childs  High  School  scholarship 

fund 

3,000 

1928* 

I.  Remesne  School  scholarship  fund 

1930 

E.  Hall  High  School  scholarship  fund 

1930 

Highland  Park,  Brooklyn  Kiwanis 

Club  scholarship  fund 

Upkeep  of  grounds  fund 

25,000 

Trade  or  vocational  school 

100,000 

Fund  for  upkeep  of  above 

50,000 

Athletic  field  and  equipment 

4,000 

1910 

Building 

125,000 

110  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date  Purpose  Amount 


Ossining 

Site 

Scholarship  fund 

100,000 

Oyster  Bay 

Scholarship  and  prize  funds,  three  do- 

nations 

3,500 

Plattsburgh 

Four  scholarship  and  prize  funds, 

approximately 

134,000 

Port  Jervis 

1924  Part  of  site 

1,000 

1930*  Scholarship  fund 

4,000 

Rochester 

Site 

Site 



Orchestra  instruments 



1921*  Clinic 

1929*  Radio  equipment  in  all  schools 

— 

Rome 

Site 

Roxbury 

1913  Part  of  building  cost 

8,000 

1913  Salary  for  one  teacher 



Russell 

Building 

50,000 

Endowment  fund 

25,000 

Scholarship  fund 

12,000 

Rye 

Playground 

40,000 

Sherwood 

1927*  Part  of  building  cost 



Stamford 

Part  of  gymnasium  and  library  cost 

25,000 

Treadwell 

1929*  Endowment 

100,000 

1929*  Library  fund 

5,000 

Van  Hornesville 

1928*  Building  and  addition  to  building 

1928*  Equipment 



Wallkill 

Not  stated 

Watertown 

1906*  Remington  Institute  established  for 

benefit  of  schools 

1915*  Will  of  H.  Jess  provided  possible 

school  benefit 

1928  Athletic  field,  equipped 

Waterville 

1929*  Auditorium  and  equipment 

50,000 

White  Plains 

Rotary  Club  erected  school  gymna- 

sium  and  grandstand 

1924  Part  of  playground 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

— 

1928  Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 

Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

76,242 

Belmont 

193  0 Kiwanis  Club  established  educational 

fund 



Charlotte 

1913  Two  sites 

Concord 

Site 
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Currituck  County 


Franklinton 

Gastonia 

Greensboro 

Henderson 

Hickory 


Kinston 

Marion 

Mooresville 

Rocky  Mount 

Stokes  County 
Warrenton 

Winston-Salem 


NORTH  DAKOTA: 
Cooperstown 
Minot 

OHIO: 


Bellefontaine 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

1923 

Two  equipped  buildings,  part  of  cost 

to 

of  four  teacherages,  part  of  cost  of 

date 

transportation  equipment  and  an- 

nual  donations  for  current  expenses 

400,000 

1928 

Knapp  Educational  Foundation  for 

benefit  of  county  schools 

1918* 

Building 

Three  sites 

117,500 

Fund  for  post  graduate  work  for 

teachers 

100,000 

1930 

Lions  Club  furnished  athletic  equip- 

ment 

1924* 

Site 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  established  fund  to  sup- 

ply  books  to  poor  children 



1892 

Site 

1920* 

Building 



1930 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  for  rural  school 

improvements 

1900 

Part  of  building  cost 

i,ooa 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  educational  fund 

500 

1924 

Memorial  high  school 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  secured  physical  di- 

rector  for  high  school 



Playground  for  white  children 

100,000 

— 

Playground  for  negro  children 

15,000 

Books  for  libraries 

1,000 

Collection  of  African  animal  heads 

5,000 

Kiwanis  Club  donated  three  swimming 

pools 

10,000 

Lions  Club  donated  wading  pool 

500 

Miscellaneous 

1,500 

Winston-Salem  Foundation  adminis- 

ters  six  student  loan  funds 

85,000 

1922 

High  school  site 

50,000 

1922 

High  school  auditorium 

500,000 

Gymnasium  equipment 

Site 

1927 

Not  given.  See  State  report,  1926-27, 
page  241: 

Contributions 

332,390 

Fund  for  aiding  worthy  high  school 

students 

50,000 

Amount 


112  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 

Date  Purpose 

Bequest  for  technical  high  school,  ap- 
proximately 

Berne  Township  Land 

Cambridge  Building  and  site 

Canton  Site 

Site 

Cincinnati  Site 


Athletic  field 

Five  funds  for  unrestricted  use  of 
particular  schools 
Scholarship  fund 

Fund  for  library  of  Chase  School 


1919* 

Part  of  cost  of  organ  in  high  school 

1930 

Motion  picture  films 

Cleveland 

1924 

Annual  contributions  for  educational 

to 

1931 

experiment,  totals  approximately 

Cleveland  Heights 

Scholarship  fund 

Dayton 

Site 

East  Liverpool 

Athletic  field 

Elyria 

1927 

Part  of  stadium  cost 

Findlay 

1925* 

Site  for  junior  high  school  together 

and 

1928 

with  memorial  stadium 

Glendale 

1930 

Athletic  field,  equipped  and  salary  of 
athletic  director  for  one  year 

1931 

Equipment 

Greenfield 

1924* 

High  school  building,  equipped,  vo- 
cational school,  equipped  athletic 
field  and  three  homes  for  custo- 
dians 

Lithopolis 

1928* 

Part  of  building  cost 

Middletown 

1919 

Site  and  building  for  colored  school 

Mount  Vernon 

Part  of  site  and  landscaping  cost 

Piqua 

Not  stated 

Tiffin 

Scholarship  fund 

Warren 

Equipment 

Rotary  Club  financed  athletic  in- 
structor 

Van  Wert 

1871 

Endowment  fund  to  aid  needy  chil- 
dren 

1916 

Fund  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
mathematics 

OKLAHOMA: 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 

tions.  See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 


625,000 

7,670 


6,000 

10,000 


10,600 


22,500 


81,250 

5,000 

16,000 


35,000 

150,000 


8.500 

3.500 


,000,000 

40.000 

65.000 

20.000 
20,000 

5,000 

1,500 


25,000 

25,000 


31,035 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Comache 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  assisted  in  starting  bus 
transportation  service 

Maud 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Medford 

1931 

Lions  Club  provided  auditorium  equip- 
ment 

Prague 

1930 

Lions  Club  provided  athletic  equip- 
ment 

OREGON: 

Astoria 

1918 

Part  of  site 

1,000 

1914 

Part  of  site 

150 

Baker 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 

Eugene 

Will  provides  for  possible  gift 

Medford 

1924* 

Unrestricted  use 

989 

Portland 

Part  of  building  cost 

100,000 

Bequest,  unrestricted 

140,000 

1931 

Scholarship  fund 

100,000 

St.  Johns 

— 

Not  stated 

25,000 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Beaver  Falls 

1930 

Lions  Club  helped  support  clinic 

Butler 

Athletic  field 

15,000 

Scholarship  fund 

10,000 

Canonsburg 

1911* 

Academy  property  turned  over  to 
borough 

20,000 

Carlisle 

1909 

Bequest  to  high  school 

227,000 

1909 

History  essay  fund 

2,500 

Charlestown  Township  1925* 

1925* 

Two  donations  for  part  of  building 
cost 

Site 

40,000 

Chester  County  Chester  County  Auxiliary  Ass’n  or- 

ganized for  benefit  of  schools.  Do- 
nated part  of  cost  of  five  build- 
ings 1,288,263 


Claysville  1930  Home  economics  building,  equipped  25,000 

Coatesville  1926  Athletic  field  10,000 

Derry  Township  1925*  Building  and  equipment  

Donora  1918*  Balance  of  War  Chest  Fund  donated 

to  schools  3 5,000 

East  Mauch  Chunk  Unrestricted  use  20,000 

Building  

Fund  available  193  5 4,5  00 

Emlenton  ___  Building  

Erie  Reduction  in  price  on  site  5 0,000 


114  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date  Purpose 

Amount 

Stadium 

100,000 

Athletic  field 

12,000 

Motion  picture  films 



Scholarship  and  prize  funds 



Franklin 

Athletic  field 



Greensburg 

Fund  for  high  school  use 

8,000 

Fund  for  high  school  use 

1,000 

Scholarship  and  prize  funds 



Academy  property  turned  over  to  city 

Playground 

250,000 

Harrisburg 

1921*  Part  of  building  cost 

500 

Homestead 

Building 

100,000 

Jeannette 

1924  Library  fund 

2,000 

Kimberton 

1929*  Part  of  building  cost 

50,000 

Milton 

1927*  Manufacturing  plant  and  grounds 

turned  over  to  town  for  schools 

70,000 

Mount  Pleasant 

193  0 Part  of  cost  of  building 

1931  Part  of  Academy  endowment  turned 

65,000 

over  to  schools 

10,000 

Narbeth 

1916  Playground 

11,000 

New  Brighton 

193  0 Gymnasium 

80,000 

New  Kensington 

Playground 

25,000 

North  Rochester 

1918*  Building 

35,000 

Oil  City 

Domestic  and  manual  arts  equipment 

Philadelphia 

White-Williams  Foundation  for  bene- 

fit  of  school  children 

Frankford  High  School  "Fathers’ 

Association”  scholarship  funds,  ath- 
letic equipment,  music  equipment, 

and  donations  for  library 

Mary  G.  Barnwell  Foundation  for 

benefit  of  students  and  graduates  of 
Central  High  School: 

Trust  Fund 

320,000 

1920*  To  finance  school  survey 

30,000 

1925*  To  benefit  school  teachers  1,000,000 

1925*  Harris  Trust  Fund  for  vocational  ed- 

ucation 

750,000 

1926*  Central  High  School  scholarship  fund 
1926*  Contributions  for  pipe  organ  in 

5,000 

Frankford  High  School 

16,000 

Pittsburgh 

Frick  Educational  Fund  Commission 
administers  bequest  to  pay  summer 
school  expense  of  local  teachers, 

also  to  bring  noted  speakers  to  city  3,000,000 
1929*  Art  gift 

1929* 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Reading 

Museum  and  art  gallery  1,300,000 

Rockledge 

1 9 1 8 * 

Part  of  cost  of  building 

1,000 

Scranton 

1904 

Building,  site  and  equipment 

175,000 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  educational  fund  in- 

creased 

2,300 

Selinsgrove 

1927* 

High  School  site 

Titusville 

Athletic  field 

Tyrone 

1930 

For  unrestricted  use 

10,000 

Unionville 

See  Chester  County 

Wilkes-Barre 

Automobile  Dental  clinic 

10,000 

Williamsport 

1912 

Addition  to  school  site 

340 

Windber 

High  school  site 

20,000 

1924 

Part  of  cost  of  building 

Wyomissing 

1921 

Wyomissing  Industries  donated  the 

high  school  site 

30,000 

Zerbe  Township 

1913 

Tower  clock 



1922 

Scholarship  for  high  school  graduate 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 

tions.  See  Statistics  of  State  School 

Systems,  1927-2  8,  page  3 8 

23,576 

Barrington 

1923 

Addition  to  school 

1926* 

Addition  to  school 

100,000 

Bristol 

Fund  for  maintenance  of  high  school 

100,000 

1908 

High  school  building,  site  and  equip- 

ment,  approximately 

300,000 

1927 

Junior  high  school  building,  site  and 

equipment,  approximately 

350,000 

1927 

Fund  for  junior  high  school  mainte- 

nance 

25,000 

Newport 

Two  library  funds 

10,641 

Two  funds  for  teachers’  salaries 

175,866 

Unrestricted  use,  two  funds 

53,705 

Thirteen  scholarship  and  prize  funds 

24,833 

Providence 

English  prize  fund 

Fund  for  science  equipment 

Dental  clinics  were  started  by  P.T.A. 

and  civic  clubs,  since  taken  over  by 

schools 

1922 

High  school  scholarship  fund  raised 

to 

by  P.T.A.  and  business  men 

14,250 

1931 

Warwick 


Five  sites 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA: 


Benncttsville 

Charleston 


Columbia 
Edgefield  County 


Jasper  County 

McCormick 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 
Aberdeen 
Tripp 

Watertown 

TENNESSEE: 


Chickamauga 


Knoxville 

Nashville 
Richard  City 

TEXAS: 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 

Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

89,073 



Not  stated 

32,000 

Donations  to  teachers’  retirement 

fund 

4,400 

Bequest  to  library 

5,000 

Site 

Part  of  cost  of  vocational  school 

250,000 

Not  stated 

40,000 

Sites 

6,000 

Fund  for  vocational  education  in 
Edgefield  High  School,  approxi- 

mately 

Part  of  cost  of  buildings 

12,000 

— 

Contributions  to  keep  schools  open 

1930 

Three  sites 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 

ment 

— 

Parts  of  three  school  sites 

40,000 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 

ment 



Scholarship  fund 

1,000 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 

Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

35,185 

1927 

Not  given.  See  State  report,  page  176: 
Private  donations  for  County 

elementary  schools 

9,346 

City  elementary  and  high  schools 

73,299 

1927* 

Bequest: 

Available  immediately 

177,000 

Payable  in  twenty  years 

400,000 

Fifteen  acres  of  land 


Building  and  site  

Building  and  site  

1900*  Land  

192  5*  School  building  243,000 

1925*  Equipment  for  building 

1928  Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 


70,000 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Austin 

Barton  Springs  playground 

— 

1898 

Donation  for  manual  training  and 

home  economics 

100,000 

1916 

Donation  for  manual  training  and 

home  economics 

100,000 

Beaumont 

Site 

200,000 

Negro  school  site 

7,500 

Cameron 

.. 

Maintenance  fund 

1922* 

Building 

175,000 

Cisco 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 

Corsicana 

__ 

Auditorium  and  stage  equipment 

12,550 

Fort  Worth 

Landscaping  of  site 

Gainesville 

1920* 

Building  and  land  donated  for  high 

school 

Galveston 

1884 

Elementary  building 

40,000 

to 

High  school  building 

100,000 

1931 

Additions  to  high  school 

10,000 

Manual  training  building 

30,000 

Playgrounds 

188,364 

1930* 

Donation  for  teachers’  retirement 

fund 

50,000 

Harlindale 

1926 

Part  of  high  school  site 

7,000 



High  school  site 

Harlingen 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  educational  fund 

800 

Harris  County 

1930 

Model  Rural  high  school,  building 

site  and  equipment 

250,000 

Hillsboro 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 

ment 

Houston 



Four  sites 

94,000 

Gift  to  library 

1,750 

Gift  to  elementary  school 

1,000 

Kerrville 

Land 

Kingsville 

1910* 

High  school  building  and  site 

60,000 

1924 

Elementary  school  site 

_ 

Marshall 

1840 

Site 

1908 

Scholarship  fund 

10,000 

Mart 

Library  fund 

5,000 

Martin 



2 5 acre  athletic  field  and  playground 

Mineral  Wells 

1924* 

Athletic  field 

Nacogdoches 

Fund  to  help  poor  high  school  stu- 

dents 

15,000 

Palestine 

1921* 

Unrestricted 

20,000 

Port  Arthur 

Library 

Raymondville 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  secured  loan  to  keep 

schools  open,  will  be  returned 
($11,000) 


1 1 8 Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Sealy 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 

Sonora 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  athletic  equipment 



Spearman 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Sugarland 

1922* 

Popular  subscription 

3,000 

Summitt 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Texarkana 

Athletic  field  and  stadium 

50,000 

Prize  fund 

500 

Van  Alystyne 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Wichita  Falls 

Equipment  and  books 

100,000 

Yoakum 

1924* 

At  Hocheim  Prarie,  school  building 

— 

UTAH: 

Grantsville 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Logan  City 

Reduction  in  price  of  site  and  build- 
ings 

210,000 

Panguitch 

Provo 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Valuable  painting  collection 

VERMONT: 

— 

1930 

Not  given.  See  State  report,  1928-30, 
page  102: 

Bequests 

6,238 

Addison  County 

1929* 

High  school  scholarship  fund,  approx- 
imately 

100,000 

Barton 

1926 

Gymnasium 

Burlington 

1929* 

Building,  land  and  estate  by  bequest 

100,000 

Fairfax 

Free  academy,  building 

— 

Middletown  Springs 

1926 

Scholarship  fund 

125,000 

Morrisville 

1930 

Building 

150,000 

1930 

Bandstand 

2,500 

1930 

Telescope  and  observatory 

1,500 

St.  Albans 

1930 

Free  academy,  building 

300,000 

Townsend 

1928 

1924 

to 

Community  house  and  gymnasium 
Annual  contribution  for  county 
prizes,  $2,5  00  annually,  approx- 

20,000 

1931 

imately 

15,000 

1929  Not  given.  See  State  report,  1928-29, 
page  8 5 : 


VIRGINIA: 
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Date 

Purpose 

Foundations: 

Counties 

Cities 

Trust  funds: 

Counties 

Cities 

Libraries: 

Counties 

Cities 

Other  donations: 

Counties 

Cities 

Amount 

41,870 

95,337 

14,234 

372 

16,913 

3,187 

138,523 

7,319 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

214,398 

Alexandria 

Bequest  of  stock  by  will  of  George 
Washington 

Fredericksburg 

1924* 

Donations  to  keep  schools  open 



Lynchburg 

Playground  and  building  for  kinder- 
garten 

1871 

Building  and  site 



1930 

Kiwanis  Club  educational  fund 

Moundsville 

1930 

Lions  Club  supported  clinic 

Petersburg 

1812 

Education  of  poor 

10,027 

1868 

Unrestricted  use 

2,000 

1930 

Athletic  field 

Richmond 

1908 

Site 

4,000 

1908 

Part  of  building  cost 

5,000 

Rocky  Mount 

1930 

Lions  Club  installed  fire  alarm  system 

Williamsburg 

1742 

Bequest 

2,500 

Winchester 

Fund  for  horticultural  teachers’  salary 

50,000 

WASHINGTON: 

1883 

1894 

Kerr  bequest  for  building 

Handley  Foundation  bequest,  approx- 
imately 

(buildings  and  endowment) 

10,000 

1,600,000 

Bellingham 

Indefinite  term  lease  on  athletic  field, 
$1 

Cost  of  grading  athletic  field 

Dayton 

Pietrzycke  Fund  for  vocational  edu- 
cation 

Longview 

1928* 

High  school  building 

650,000 

Seattle 

Sites,  two 

. . 

Shelton 

1923* 

High  school  building 

85,000 

Spokane 



P.T.A.  donated  additions  to  sites 



1923* 

Contribution  for  pipe  organ 

20,000 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  educational  fund 

1,221 

120 

Gifts 

to  the  Public  Schools 

Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Tacoma 

Pipe  organ 

Vancouver 

1931 

Administration  building 

100,000 

WEST  VIRGINIA: 

1928 

Subsidies  from  educational  founda- 
tions. See  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1927-28,  page  38 

11,000 

Charleston 

1918* 

Athletic  field,  to  be  turned  over  to 
schools  when  paid  for 

Clarksburg 

1866 

Building,  equipment,  and  site  of 
academy  turned  over  to  public 
schools 

Parkersburg 

1906* 

Site 

Wheeling 

Woman’s  Club  equipped  open-air 

room 

1914* 

Prize  fund 

Equipment  of,  and  one  year’s  salary 
for  teachers  in  industrial  arts  de- 
partment 

86,000 

— 

Rotary  Club  employed  athletics 
teacher 

WISCONSIN** 

Algoma 

Appleton 

1924 

1928 

Athletic  field 

1,000 

to 

1930 

Band  uniforms 

2,000 

Argyle 

Equipment 

75 

Ashland 

1919 

Manual  Arts  Building 

45,000 

Avoca 

1929 

Library 

500 

Beloit 

— 

Equipment 

1,100 

1927 

Scholarship 

210 

Berlin 

1915 

Vocational  equipment 

1,000 

Buffalo  Co.  R.  N.  Sc. 

1902 

Building 

25,000 

Butternut 

1928 

Program  clock 

120 

Cashton 

1930 

Stage,  etc.,  annually 

95 

Columbus 

__ 

Equipment 

100 

Durand 

1923 

Stage  equipment 

95 

1928 

Stage  equipment 

250 

East  Troy 

Library 

120 

Equipment 

150 

1926 

Flag  pole 

75 

1927 

Laboratory  equipment 

75 

1927 

Not  stated 

5,000 

1928 

Equipment 

80 

1929 

Equipment 

75 

**  Much  of  the  information  concerning  donations  which  have  been  made  in 

Wisconsin 

was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Egerton 

1900* 

High  school  buidling 

27,5  00 

1907 

Memorial  building 

64,000 

Elkhart  Lake 

1928 

Equipment 

900 

Ellsworth 

Equipment 

150 

Fennimore 

Scholarship  fund 

10,000 

Prize  fund 

4,000 

Fifield 

1931 

Equipment 

78 

Fort  Atkinson 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 

ment 

Goodman 

1924 

Equipment 

500 

Green  Bay 

1930 

Loan  fund 

500 

Flammond 

1930 

Equipment 

500 

Hartland 

— 

Equipment 

60 

1930 

Equipment 

85 

Holmen 

1921 

For  beautifying  grounds 

1,000 

Florican 

1920 

Gymnasium 

25,000 

1920 

Fiigh  school  building 

75,000 

Iron  Co.  Schls. 

1918 

Equipment 

100 

Jefferson 

1929 

Prize  for  English 

100 

1930 

Not  stated 

50 

Johnson  Creek 

Equipment 

700 

Equipment 

175 

~ 

Equipment 

230 

- - 

Equipment 

60 

— 

Equipment 

300 

1927 

Equipment  and  building 

5,000 

Kaukauna 

1913 

Concrete  steps,  etc.,  for  grounds 

1,000 

1917 

Gymnasium  equipment 

100 

1923 

to 

Site 

5,000 

1929 

1927 

Equipment 

250 

1927 

Equipment 

75 

Kohler 

Trust  fund  for  scholarships 

20,000 

1916 

Prizes 

50 

LaCrosse 

1913 

Buildings  and  equipment 

150,000 

1921 

Equipment 

1,200 

Ladysmith 

Lake  Geneva 

1921 

Equipment 

100 

to 

Equipment 

925 

1930 

Madison 



Prizes 

940 

Scholarship 

2,300 

Needy  elementary  school  children 

16,863 

Manitowoc 

1930 

Building  and  equipment 

70,000 

122  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools 


Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Marinette 



Site 

2,400 



Land  for  Exp.  farm 

300 

1924 

Site 

20,000 

Menasha 

1928 

Equipment 

150 

Menomonie 

Building  and  equipment 

50,000 

Milwaukee 

Scholarship 

200 

1925 

Social  welfare 

1,000 

1927 

Scholarships 

1,000 

Necedah 

Equipment 

240 

Neenah 

1929 

Band  director  salary 

3,000 

Nekoosa 

1930 

Equipment 

5,000 

New  Holstein 

1910 

Library  books 

2,000 

Norris  Farm  Sch. 

1929 

Equipment 

300 

Oconomowoc 

1922 

Scholarship 

200 

Omro 

1905 

Vocational  building  and  equipment 

45,000 

Oregon 

Science  equipment 

200 

Osceola 

Equipment 

130 

Oshkosh 

Equipment 

25,000 

1911 

Building  and  site 

1911 

Endowment  for  current  expense  of 

above 

106,898 

Pardeeville 

1915 

Equipment 

500 

Pewaukee 

1929 

to 

Band 

353 

1931 

Phelps 

1930 

Equipment 

600 

Pickett 

1930 

Building 

25,000 

Polk  Co. 

1919 

Promotion  of  vocational  education 

9,000 

Polk  Co.  R.  N.  S. 

1905 

Site 

300 

Princeton 

1925 

Library 

100 

Racine 

Building 

5,000 

1903 

Equipment 

2,000 

1918 

High  school  site 

20,000 

Racine  Co.  Ag.  Sch. 

Equipment 

375 

Randolph 

1916 

Site 

2,000 

Reedsburg 

1925 

Loan  fund 

275 

Richland  A.  R.  N.  S. 

1903 

Site 

10,000 

River  Falls 

1925 

to 

Equipment 

100 

1926 

Saxon  and  Mercer 

State  Gr.  Schools 

1927 

Equipment 

150 

Sheboygan 

Scholarships 

5,000 

Scholarships 

5,000 

Sheboygan  C.  R.  N. 

Cost  of  filling  site 

1,000 

1922 

Site 

2,500 
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Date 

Purpose 

Amount 

Shullsburg 

1930 

Band  uniforms 

483 

Slinger 

1929 

Equipment 

430 

Somerset 

Equipment 

60 

Stanley 

1930 

Equipment 

300 

St.  Point 

1924 

Equipment 

250 

1930 

Support  of  band 

500 

1931 

Equipment 

150 

Sun  Prairie 

Prizes 

140 

Superior 

1918 

Scholarship 

2,500 

1920 

For  vocational  building 

68,000 

Two  Rivers 

1923 

Building 

26,000 

1930 

Lions  Club  supported  clinic 

1931 

City  recreation  building 

250,000 

Valders 

1914 

Equipment 

690 

Walworth 

1930 

Scholarships 

100 

Warepun 

Scholarship  fund 

50,000 

Wankesha 

Band  uniforms 

150 

1920 

Equipment 

700 

1928 

Athletic  field 

12,000 

Wansan 

Scholarship 

200 

Scholarship 

300 

Wanwatosa 

1930 

1924 

Equipment 

2,400 

to 

1928 

Scholarship 

200 

Westfield 

1931 

Equipment 

185 

Whitehall 

1930 

Lions  Club  donated  playground  equip- 
ment 

Whitewater 

1927 

Equipment 

2,400 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

1909 

Vocational  building 

50,000 

Equipment 

1,250 

WYOMING: 

Casper 

Steinway  grand  piano 

Cheyenne 

1930 

Kiwanis  Club  educational  fund 

Rotary  Club  established  work  shop 

APPENDIX  B 


LEGAL  STATUS  OF  DONATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Aim  of  This  Section 

This  division  of  the  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  answer 
two  questions.  The  first  of  these  was:  to  what  extent  are  donations 
legally  recognized  as  a proper  source  of  public  school  income  by  the 
school  laws  of  the  various  states?  The  second  was:  to  what  extent  are 
the  procedures  to  be  used  in  administering  these  donations  prescribed  by 
the  school  laws  of  the  various  states? 

State  Provisions  for  Acceptance  of  Donations 
The  first  question  is  answered  as  follows: 

1.  Gifts,  bequests  and  devises  are  stated  as  being  one  source  of  the 
state  school  fund  in  eighteen  different  states.  These  are:  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

2.  In  seven  other  states,  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  bequests  and  devises 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  state  is  provided  for 
in  the  school  laws.  These  are:  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee  and  Vermont. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  donations,  gifts  or  devises  for  some  special- 
ized educational  function  are  permitted  by  the  school  laws  of  sev- 
eral states  as  follows: 

A.  For  libraries  in  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island. 

B.  For  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
in  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  West  Virginia. 

C.  For  teachers’  retirement  funds  in  Alabama  and  Pennsylvania. 

D.  For  normal  schools  in  Maryland  and  New  Hampshire. 

4.  The  local  community  or  county  educational  authorities  are  author- 
ized to  accept  and  administer  gifts,  bequests  and  devises  for  the  gen- 
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eral  benefit  of  the  public  schools  in  twenty-two  states.  These  are: 
Alabama,  Connecticut1,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

5.  The  school  laws  of  only  three  states  contain  no  provisions  for  the 


TABLE  IX 

State  School  Law  Provisions  Governing  the  Acceptance  of  Donations 

by  the  Public  Schools 


Type  of 

Provision  Made* 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

State 

A 

BCD 

Maine 

X 

New  Hampshire 

X 

Vermont 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

X 

Rhode  Island 

X X 

Connecticut 

X** 

New  York 

X 

New  Jersey 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

Delaware 

X 

X 

Maryland 

X 

X 

X 

Virginia 

X 

West  Virginia 

X 

X 

X 

North  Carolina 

X 

South  Carolina 

X 

X 

Georgia 

X 

Florida 

X 

Ohio 

X X 

X 

Indiana 

X 

Illinois 

X 

Michigan 

X X 

X 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

Kentucky 

X 

Tennessee 

X 

X 

1 Not  specifically  provided,  but  inferred  in  several 
**  Not  specifically  provided,  but  inferred  in  several 

passages. 

passages. 
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TABLE  IX  (Continued) 


Type  of  Provision  Made’1' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

State 

A 

13 

C 

D 

Alabama 

X 

X 

Mississippi 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

Iowa 

X 

Missouri 

X 

X 

North  Dakota 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

Kansas 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

X 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

Texas 

X 

Montana 

X 

X 

X 

Idaho 

X 

X 

Wyoming 

X 

X 

Colorado 

X 

New  Mexico 

X 

X 

Arizona 

X 

X 

Utah 

X 

Nevada 

X 

X 

Washington 

X 

Oregon 

X 

California 

X 

Total  No.  of  states 

18  7 

8 

12 

2 

2 22 

3 

* Key  to  “Type  of  Provision  Made”: 

1.  Law  recognizes  gifts  as  a source  of 

revenue 

for  the 

state 

school  fund. 

2.  Law  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  for  the  general  benefit  of  schools  within 
the  state. 


3.  Law  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  for  the  special  purposes  of: 

A.  Libraries. 

B.  Vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

C.  Teacher  retirement  funds. 

D.  Normal  schools. 

4.  Law  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by  local  or  county  educational  authori- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  local  school  systems. 

5.  Law  contains  no  provisions  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by  public  schools  within 
the  state. 
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acceptance  of  donations  for  the  public  schools.  These  are:  Kansas, 
Texas  and  Wisconsin.  Never-the-less,  such  donations  have  been 
made  in  each  of  them.  The  list  in  Appendix  A of  this  study  con- 
tains some  examples  for  each. 

In  order  to  present  the  above  information  in  graphic  form,  Table  IX 
was  prepared.  In  Table  IX,  the  states  are  arranged  in  geographic  group 
order  rather  than  in  alphabetical  order  as  was  used  in  the  text. 

Legal  Provisions  for  Administration  of  Donations 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  not  so  easily  presented.  A very 
wide  range  of  provisions  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  school  do- 
nations was  found  to  exist.  The  treatment  below  attempts  to  present 
the  two  ends  of  the  scale  for  each  of  the  various  aspects  which  are  per- 
tinent to  this  study. 

In  the  first  place  the  provisions  varied  widely  in  scope.  In  Montana 
for  instance  it  is  provided  that  "All  counties,  all  school  districts,  and  all 
public  libraries,  hospitals,  cemeteries  and  other  public  institutions  are 
hereby  granted  the  power  and  authority  to  accept,  receive,  take,  hold 
and  possess  any  gift,  donation,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  of  property,  real 
or  personal,  and  the  right  to  own,  hold,  work  and  improve  the  same”.2 
Likewise,  in  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  the  provisions  are 
short  and  very  general  in  nature.  Contrasted  to  this  very  general  clause, 
are  those  of  other  states  such  as  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  South  Da- 
kota and  those  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  In  all  of  these  the  provisions 
are  likewise  short,  but  the  scope  is  much  narrower.  The  excerpts  below 
indicate  what  is  meant.  The  significant  portion  of  each  excerpt  is  itali- 
cized for  emphasis. 

New  Mexico  School  Code — Revised  to  Include  Session  Laws  of  1927, 

Chapter  XIV,  Section  1401,  Page  39: 

"Governing  school  authorities  shall  have  power  to  accept  any  uncon- 
ditional charitable  gifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests  and  the  same 
shall  become  an  asset  only  of  the  district  or  school  to  which  the  same 
was  made.” 

School  Laws  of  Oklahoma,  1929,  Article  XXV,  Section  322,  Page  8 6: 

"Said  Boards  of  Education  (Local)  may  accept  gifts,  donations  and 
bequests  of  property,  and  money  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  this  act  (school  playgrounds)  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  board  of  the  one  part  and  the  donors 
of  the  other  part.  The  title  of  the  property  so  given,  donated  or 


2 Montana,  Session  Laws,  1927,  Chapter  47,  Section  1,  page  132. 
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bequeathed  shall  be  vested  in  said  boards  of  education.  (10443.)” 

The  School  Laws  of  South  Dakota,  1928,  Section  1,  Page  106: 

"Every  public  school  corporation  in  this  state  is  hereby  empowered  to 
accept,  own,  manage  and  dispose  of  any  grant,  gift  or  bequest  of  real 
or  personal  property. 

"Section  2.  The  governing  board  of  such  public  school  corporation 
shall  have  power  to  enter  into  such  agreement  for  the  receipt  of  any 
gift,  grant,  or  bequest  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  best  for  the  ownership,  management  and  control  of  such  prop- 
erty and  if  the  donation  be  in  money  or  of  property  to  be  liquidated 
in  money,  the  same  may  be  put  into  a fund,  such  fund  to  be  given 
a name  which  may  be  that  of  the  donor;  the  governing  board  of  such 
public  school  corporation  shall  put  it  into  use  that  will  bring  income 
to  the  school.  Provided,  that  no  gift  or  grant  shall  be  accepted  if 
any  legal  action  or  procedure  be  necessary  to  reduce  such  gift  to 
possession.” 

Delaware  School  Laws,  1925,  Section  51,  Article  8,  (2d  paragraph) 

Page  42: 

"Such  Boards  (State  Board  of  Education,  Special  School  District 
Boards  of  Education  and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  School  Districts) 
may  receive  donations  of  playgrounds,  school  grounds  and  school 
sites,  or  of  buildings,  already  built  suitably  located  and  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  site  be  built  upon,  or  any 
building  accepted  until  a good  and  sufficient  title  has  been  obtained 
for  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  Board;  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
School  Districts  such  title  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.” 

Maryland  Public  School  Laws,  1927 — State  Constitution,  Chapter  4, 

Section  46,  Page  20: 

"The  county  board  of  education  may  receive  donations  of  school 
grounds  or  school  sites,  or  of  houses  already  built  suitably  located  and 
adapted  to  school  purposes,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  site  be  built  upon, 
or  any  house  be  occupied,  until  a good  and  sufficient  title  has  been 
obtained  for  the  same  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  board.” 

The  last  two  excerpts  were  one  step  less  general  than  those  of  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota,  for  there  were  two  types  of  lim- 
itations included  in  them.  The  italicized  portions  indicate  this.  The  last 
two  excerpts  are  of  much  interest  also,  for  they  demonstrate  how  the 
provisions  from  the  school  law  of  one  state  become  adopted  almost  ver- 
batim by  surrounding  states. 

In  South  Carolina  and  in  Vermont  each  donation  or  gift  is  passed  upon 
by  a group  outside  of  the  local  community  before  it  can  be  accepted. 
In  South  Carolina  this  is  stated:  "All  gifts  of  every  kind  for  educational 
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purposes,  if  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  applied  and  used 
for  the  purpose  designated  by  the  giver,  unless  the  same  be  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution.”3  In  Vermont  the  provision 
reads:  "To  be  approved  by  board  of  education.  Said  trustees  shall  not 
receive  in  trust  any  fund  until  the  state  board  of  education  certifies  to 
them  that  in  its  judgment  the  use  specified  for  such  gift  is  for  the  public 
interest.”4 5 

In  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  bonding  of  the  trustees  handling  be- 
quests provides  a safeguard.  These  sections  are  as  follows: 

Kentucky  Common  School  Laws,  1926,  Chapter  V,  Section  4397,  Ken- 
tucky Statutes,  Page  38: 

"Whenever  he  shall  be  informed  that  any  donation,  gift  or  devise  of 
any  real  or  personal  estate  shall  have  been  made  to  the  common  school 
fund  of  Kentucky,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  appoint  some  discreet  person,  who  shall  take 
charge  of  the  real  or  personal  estate  so  granted,  devised  or  donated 
and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  and  pay  the  proceeds  into  the  State 
Treasury.  Before  said  agent  so  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  proceed  to  act  he  shall  give  a bond,  with 
good  security,  to  the  Commonwealth , for  the  faithful  discharge  of 

his  duties  as  agent This  section  shall  apply  to  all  gifts, 

donations  or  devises  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  to  the  school  fund 
of  Kentucky.  ...” 

General  School  Law  of  South  Carolina,  Inclusive  Year  1929  Free  Public 

Schools,  Section  7 (2  5 3 8)  Page  10: 

" . . . . That  before  said  trustees  shall  assume  control  of  any 

grant,  devise,  gift  or  bequest,  they  shall  give  a bond,  to  be  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  county  in  which  such 
grant,  devise,  gift  or  bequest  is  made,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  in  respect  to  said  property, 
which  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  said 
county ” 

In  Indiana  an  interesting  idea  is  expressed  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
unrestricted  gifts.  The  income  from  these  is  not  to  be  spent  on  ordinary 
school  activities,  but  rather,  "may  be  devoted  to  any  public  educational 
or  public  library  or  kindred  purpose,  for  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
managing  board  or  trustee  of  the  corporation  adequate  financial  provi- 
sion shall  not  have  been  made  by  laws.”3 

3 General  School  Law  of  South  Carolina,  Inclusive  Year  1929,  Article  XI,  Section  10, 
page  6. 

4 State  of  Vermont,  General  Laws  of  1918  relating  to  the  Department  of  Education 
with  Amendments  to  1925.  Chapter  69,  Section  1363,  page  67. 

5 Indiana  School  Laws,  Chapter  IX,  Section  229,  page  109. 
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That  the  control  of  schools  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  means  of  gifts 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  school  laws  of  Ohio  as  follows:  "By  the  adoption 
of  a resolution,  a board  of  education  may  accept  any  bequest  made  to  it 
by  will  or  may  accept  any  gift  or  endowment  from  any  person  or  cor- 
poration upon  the  conditions  and  stipulations  contained  in  the  will  or 

connected  with  the  gift  or  endowment No  such  bequest, 

gift,  or  endowment  shall  be  accepted  by  the  board  if  the  conditions  there- 
of shall  remove  any  portion  of  the  public  schools  from  the  control  of  such 
board.”6 

In  Ohio  also,  a definite  administrative  set  up  is  established  to  be  fol- 
lowed whenever  a new  school  is  endowed  but  when  its  management  is  not 
likewise  provided  for.  The  following  provision  is  made:  "When  any  per- 
son, by  deed,  devise,  gift  or  otherwise,  sets  apart  any  lands,  moneys  or 
effects,  as  an  endowment  of  a school  or  academy,  not  previously  estab- 
lished, but  does  not  provide  for  the  management  thereof,  the  common 
pleas  court  of  the  proper  county  shall  appoint  five  trustees,  who  shall 
have  the  control  and  management  of  the  property,  moneys,  and  effects  so 
set  apart,  and  of  the  school  or  academy  thus  endowed.  . . . (term 

of  office  of  trustees,  etc.)  ....  The  trustees  shall  be  a body  cor- 
porate, with  perpetual  succession,  and  by  such  name  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  court  making  the  first  appointment.”7 

The  excerpt  below  from  the  Pennsylvania  law  makes  the  most  rigid 
provision  of  any  state  in  connection  with  the  manner  of  investing  the 
moneys  arising  from  gifts  to  the  schools.  This  reads:"  ....  The 
said  board  of  school  directors  in  such  district  shall  promptly  invest,  and 
keep  invested  as  constantly  as  possible  and  to  the  best  advantage,  such 
devise,  bequest,  grant,  endowment,  gift,  or  donation  if  accepted,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof;  and  such  investment  or  investments  may  be  made  only 
in  bonds  legally  and  properly  issued  by  a school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth, or  in  municipal  bonds  in  which  savings  banks  of  Pennsylvania  are 
authorized  by  law  to  invest  their  deposits:  and  all  such  investments  must 
be  first  approved  by  the  president  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  school  district  is  situated.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  directors  in  such  districts  to  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  such  devises,  bequests,  grants,  endowments, 
gifts,  and  donations,  the  income  arising  therefrom,  the  proceeds  thereof, 
and  the  expenses  of  administering  the  same;  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 

6 School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1928,  Chapter  10,  Section  4755,  page  160. 

7 State  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1928,  Chapter  28,  Section  7987,  page  520. 
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year  to  render  a detailed  statement  of  such  devises,  bequests,  grants,  en- 
dowments, gifts,  and  donations,  held  and  possessed  by  such  school  dis- 
trict, the  proceeds  thereof,  the  investments  tvhich  have  been  made  there- 
with, the  income  arising  therefrom,  the  expenses  of  administration,  and 
the  purposes  to  which  the  income  arising  therefrom  have  been  applied; 
and  such  statement  shall  be  audited  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  audit- 
ing of  school  finances.”* 

Summary 

1.  The  state  school  laws  of  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  Kansas, 
Texas  and  Wisconsin  make  some  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  dona- 
tions by  the  public  schools.  These  vary  considerably  in  scope  from  state 
to  state. 

Table  IX,  page  12  5,  presents  this  information  in  graphic  form. 

2.  Selected  portions  of  school  laws  of  various  states  were  quoted  to 
show  the  variations  that  prevail  in  the  provisions  which  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  donations  to  the  public  schools.  To  summarize  these  is 
difficult,  except  to  say  that  the  laws  differ  widely  among  the  various 
states. 


Pennsylvania  School  Law,  1929,  Article  1,  Section  126,  page  12. 
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Bearing  of  Community  Chests  on  this  Study 

The  following  four  cases  indicate  the  typical  manner  in  which  Com- 
munity Chests  donate  money  to  the  public  schools.  The  relationship 
with  the  public  schools  usually  is  a cooperative  one  and  is  not  intended 
for  the  permanent  support  of  any  single  undertaking. 

Rochester,  New  York 

In  Rochester,  New  York,  the  chest  funds  in  1931  appropriated  $4,100 
for  supplying  milk  to  elementary  school  children  who  could  not  pay  for 
it  themselves. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Vocational  Bureau  was  inaugurated  and  at  first  was 
supported  entirely  by  what  is  now  the  Community  Chest  organization. 
Gradually,  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  have  been  assumed  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  A psychological  laboratory,  claimed  to  be  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  a child  guidance  clinic  was  started  by  the 
Bureau.  Since  then  the  activities  have  been  extended  to  include  a visit- 
ing teacher  division,  a child  accounting  division,  a scholarship  division, 
an  occupational  research  and  counseling  division  and  a psychological  lab- 
oratory. Of  these,  "the  work  of  the  Scholarship  Division  is  still  entirely 
financed  by  funds  from  the  Chest  and  in  addition  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative work  of  the  Bureau  is  financed  by  the  Chest”.1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  Cleveland  the  Welfare  Federation  cooperates  with  the  public  schools. 
At  the  Wayne  School,  a community  center  program  is  jointly  supported 
by  the  Welfare  Federation  and  by  the  school  board.  Also  at  the  Bell 
School,  a play  school  during  the  summer  is  financed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  Welfare  Federation  has  agreed  during  193  1,  1932  and  1933  to  con- 
tribute "toward  the  expense  of  operation  of  a child  guidance  unit  at  the 

1 Statement  received  from  Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell,  Director  of  Vocational  Bureau, 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  May  29,  1931. 
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Board  of  Education”.2  The  1931  contribution  made  for  this  by  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  amounted  to  $2,600.  Dental  clinics  in  Cleveland  owe 
their  inauguration  to  this  same  source. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  Community  Fund  underwrites  the  feeding  of 
needy  school  children  and  provides  necessary  shoes  and  clothing  for  the 
same  group.  "The  attendance  officers  have  in  their  discretion  issued  shoe 
orders  which  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Community  Fund”.3  Moreover, 
one  of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  civics  classes  in  Detroit  consists  of  a mon- 
ograph prepared  by  the  Community  Union  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


2 Letter  from  Mr.  Raymond  Clapp,  Director,  The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5,  1931. 

3 Letter  from  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Queen,  Associate  Secretary,  The  Detroit  Community  Fund, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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